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SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST—These new poster pictures are lithographed in eight colors to faithfully reproduce the original” paintings 
depicting the Seven Gifts. On heavy canvas paper and varnished. Imported from Italy. Size 8” x 10”. List $1.00 per set. 


hoe i " 
SEVEN SACRAMENT PICTURES. These new Poster Pictures are lithographed in eight colors to faithfully reproduce the original paintings depicting 
the seven Sacraments. On heavy canvas paper and varnished. Imported from Italy. Size 8” x 10”. Price per set $1.00 


APOSTLE’S CREED. A new series lithographed in Italy in eight colors on canvas-type paper. Heavily varnished to retain their beauty. Set consists 
of nine (9) pictures. Size 8” x 10”. Price per set $1.50 


MASS PICTURES—A new series lithographed in full color on canvas type paper and varnished. The set of 18 shows the various steps of Mass in 
glorious colors. Imported from Italy. Size 8” x 10”. Price per set $2.95 


Also available in the following series: 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 4” x 6’, Price per set $0.75; 6” x 8”, Price per set $1.50; 8” x 10”, Price per set $2. 
LORD’S "Os 8” x 10”, Price per set $1.59. HAIL MARY 8” x 10”, Price per set $1.50. 


ESE CLASSROOM PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 
NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. wiSQAbAxeaTe ST: 
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FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE . . 
AND DELIVERY ON THE DATE YOU "WANT IT, 


Order Werner Garments 
— SCHOOL UNIFORMS YOU CAN DEPEND ON! 


Whether it’s this year or next—or ¢ 
year after, you can always rely 
WERNER to give you prompt 
livery. Just as you have been relyi 
on WERNER for 35 years to bring 
the finest in new materials, the 
practical of new styles. 


Choose either of these reasonal 
priced, specially-woven WERNER f 
rics for your uniforms: 


Nationally famous DACRON DO 
SKIN, the uniform material f 
which spots can be removed 
just a damp cloth! 


Wash ’n wear DAHARA CLOT 
made of a blend of Dacron a 
Mohair. Drips dry and needs 
ironing! 


Both these fine uniform materi 
are offered exclusively by WERNE 
GARMENTS and are available 

no other uniforms at any price. 


No matter where you are located ( 
supply parochial schools in 48 of the 
states), we can handle your ord 
f-a-s-t and efficiently direct from o 
Cincinnati factory. Mail coupon k 
low for catalog and free fabric samp 


Or, if you live in or near the follow 

cities, call your local WERNER repi 
sentative to show you actual unifom 
samples and to answer any questid! 
you may have: 


@ In CHICAGO, call Eula Hug 
LOngbeach 1-6249 


@ In DETROIT, cali Ruth 
VErmont 7-6781 


@ in CLEVELAND, call Helen D 
ACademy 1-2561 


WERNER GARMENTS, Sicking Bidg., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Please send catalog and free fabric samples to: 
SCHOOL 

ATT'N. OF 

STREET. 


CITY & STATE 


WERNER GARMENTS | sicxine sinc, cinco 4. ont 
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Its a big, wide, wonderful world 
in school...with RCA Electronics! 


You seem to be teaching a much broader curriculum. 
Students are looking, listening... learning faster 
and retaining longer. That’s the way things happen 
with RCA Electronic Aids To Education. 


For example, your music or spoken word recordings 
can be heard in true High Fidelity when played on 
an RCA “Scholastic” record player. Or you can 
enjoy the breathtaking realism of an RCA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonic “‘Victrola’’®. You’ll want to in- 
tegrate broadcasts, too, with an RCA Victor 
AM-FM or standard radio receiver. 


Music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading—all 
can benefit from an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge 


4 


Tape Recorder with push-button controls. Without 
any threading, tape cartridges just snap into place} 
and are always ready to play. And you can record}® 
and play both stereo and monaural recordings! 


0 
Since 1911, RCA Victor specialized educational 
records have been the standard for classroom use. 
Elementary Record Library, Folk Dances, Square 
Dances, French and Spanish Courses, Classical .and 


Popular Music—all are yours to brin ng that extra}, 


sparkle to your teaching. Classical and Pop stereo}, 
tapes are available, too. : 


RCA “Life-Tested’* 16 mm Projectors heighten 
interest in any subject in any curriculum. Junior} 





ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES 
EDUCATION 


in THROUGH 
| My, ELECTRONICS 


s! 


and Senior models feature easiest, fastest threading 
in 16 mm, brighten films with 20% more light on 
screen, operate whisper-quietly. Porto-Are delivers 
brilliant pictures, life-like sound in large areas. 


(left to right) RCA “Scholastic” High Fidelity record player; RCA 
Victor Educational Records and Prerecorded Tapes; RCA Victor 
AM-FM Radios; RCA “Life-Tested”"* 16 mm Projector; RCA 
Language Laboratories; RCA Victor Cartridge Tape Recorder. 


Expert foreign language teachers have worked 
ithout{tlosely with RCA engineers who designed several 
placeJ{RCA Language Laboratory Systems. Each of these 
recordjanguage practice systems is low-cost, simple to 
! operate, readily expandable, easily installed and 
' maintained. Invaluable for learning to speak and 
tional understand any language. 


Get your copy...a complete catalog with 
full details on all these and other RCA Elec- 
tronic Aids! Write Mr. L. V. Hollweck, Educa- 
tional Services, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


quareb Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
"LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 

ments as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
ontinuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
ficiency of all operating parts. ‘“‘LIFE-TESTED” 

ightenft RCA means better, more reliable performance 
unior}rom RCA Projectors. 


extra 
stereo RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® Educational Services 


Camden 2, New Jersey 














































A RIGHT CHALLENGED 


Seven-year-old Tommy Kral from 
Afton Township in Minnesota had 
been attending the local public schools 
for a little over a year. His parents: 
the father, head of the applied mathe- 
matics department at Minneapolis 
Mining and Manufacturing Company; 
and the mother, a former public high 
school teacher, felt, however, that the 
predominant progressive educational 
philosophy of the local system was 
harmful to the youngster’s develop- 
ment and removed him from the school 
to educate him themselves at home. 

A Minnesota law stipulates, how- 
ever, that school-age children must be 
educated either in a private or public 
school, and attendance is compulsory. 
The Krals were brought to trial for 
failure to obey the law and, though 
the trial brought out that Tommy was 
being educated in a superior manner 
to other children his age, the court 
found the parents guilty and sentenced 
them to jail term. The Krals have ap- 
pealed the verdict, and the case is 
now pending. 

Interest in this case is nation-wide 
and justifiably so, for it concerns not 
just the Krals and the State of Minne- 
sota, but every parent concerned with 
the education of his child. Archbishop 
Brady of St. Paul, in his weekly column 
for the Archdiocesan newspapers, 
came out in very forceful terms in de- 
fense of the Krals—a defense based on 
the natural parental right to educate 
as they see fit. 

This case may very well go to the 
Supreme Court and with it will go the 
concern for the rights of all parents. 
For the basic issue is this: Can the 
State, which is universally conceded as 
having the duty to set minimum stand- 
ards of education, demand that chil- 
dren be educated only in established 
educational systems? To what extent 
does the primary right of the parent 
yield to the duty of the State? If the 
Krals are defeated, will this eventually 
lead to an insistence on the part of the 
State that all children be educated in 
public schools? 

The position of Catholics is clear. 
The rights and duty of education of the 
child rest primarily in the parent. If 
he wishes to found and support an ed- 
ucational system embracing his beliefs 
and philosophy as Catholics have done 
in their parochial school system and as 
the Krals have done at home, as long 
as the State’s minimum standards are 
met, they are acting in the best tradi- 
tion of parents. It must be remembered 





that public schools are only a reflec- 
tion of the failure of a large number of 
parents to provide for their children 
and the necessity for the State to as- 
sume that role in the interest of the 
Common Good. Any infringement on 
the rizhts of parents, either in the case 
of the Krals, in the case of Federal 
Aid to parochial schools, or in the case 
of the Amish in Pennsylvania is un- 
equivocally wrong and basically im- 
moral. 


NEGLECTED TOOLS 


It is self-evident that a worker 
needs tools. If the process of learning 
is work (and who will deny it?), then 
what are the tools and are they being 
used to full capacity? 

Basically the tools of learning con- 
sist in the ability on the part of the 
student to read, to understand, to com- 
municate. Dr. Rosemary Lauer, asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy at St. 
John’s University, in Jamaica, New 
York in an article “Back to the Middle 
Ages, Anyone?” (Catholic World, 
August 1959) brings up some charac- 
teristics of medieval universities which 
modern schools may well take under 
advisement to improve the tools of 
present-day students. Her first target is 
language: 


One who has had the experience of 
reading papers written by our pres- 
ent-day college students, al of 
listening to them attempting to ex- 
press themselves in the classroom, 
might be happy to forego all en- 
trance requirements other than the 
ability to read, write and speak one’s 
native tongue correctly. Language is 
the one indispensible tool of educa- 
tion; without it nothing is possible. 
On the other hand, anyone with suf- 
ficient intellectual insight to grasp 
the rules of grammar and to apply 
them has sufficient intelligence to 
handle college in any subject. 


Miss Lauer goes on to bring up the 
questions of reintroducing academic 
garb, reducing the material comforts of 
the classrooms in favor of more rigor- 
ous conditions to foster attention and 
discipline, oral examinations, student 
approval of the instructor's material 
and delivery, and participation by the 
student in administrative affairs. 

In parallel thought, if ten years 
earlier, Dorothy Sayers wrote an excel- 
lent essay reprinted recently in Na- 
tional Review on the “Tools of Learn- 
ing” in which she recommended re- 
newed attention to the three basics of 
Greek instruction during the “Golden 
Age” which are sti!l necessary today 
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prior to any student's attention to a 
major field. 

Miss Sayers recommended that 
schools require training in Grammar, 
Dialogue, and Rhetoric before allowing 
any student to pursue a_ particular 
topic for his major. Grammar, or the 
understanding of language, is primary. 
The ability to comprehend form and 
meaning, and to define terms precedes 
any attempt to master a subject. Dia- 
logue is a subject much discussed to- 
day, but the Greeks used to designate 
the process whereby a student is forced 
to marshall facts, reason logically, and 
present a topic in a form knowledge- 
able to the teacher and audience as 
well as the pupil. And finally Rhetoric 
was used to enable the student to take 
his language, assemble his facts and 
present them in a pleasing style, un- 
derstandable to all. 

What is to prevent a more intense 
concentration on these three prerequi- 
sites to learning? The tremendous 
growth of remedial reading classes 
alone would urge educators to investi- 
gate with all possible vigor the method 
of teaching language and to evolve an 
efficient, workable system which will 
school the students properly in the 
understanding of that language. De- 
bating societies, long held in scorn, 
should be honored and _ participation 
encouraged. Credits definitely should 
not be assigned, but recognition in- 
creased. Oral examinations, particu- 
larly in such fields as history and Eng- 
lish, might well be fostered. Finally, 
we should increase the necessity of 
writing, of presenting subjects in dis- 
ciplined form, in language suitable for 
the level attained. 

To lend further emphasis to these 
ideas we note that the California state 
legislature recently commissioned a 
citizen’s advisory system to investi- 
gate the public school system. Their 
report cited the following details which 
they thought should be stressed: 


Ability to read must be taught thor- 
oughly. -Good literature is es- 
sential. . . Written and oral expres- 
sion must be taught with emphasis 
on legibility, spelling, grammar, clar- 
ity and effective expression. . 


The tools to be used by teacher and 
student cannot be long neglected if 
quality is to be assured. Grammar, Di- 
alogue and Rhetoric are as important 
today as they were in that Athenian 
school conducted rather informally 
long ago by the “egg head” of his day, 
Socrates, for his avid pupil, Plato. 
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AID OR SUPPORT? 

With Congress still in session at this 
writing and no apparent date set for 
adjournment, it is possible, if highly 
improbable, that a new Federal Aid 
to Education bill may be passed this 
year. 

Starting in January of this year, the 
National Education Association, 
(along with several others) proposed 
a bill through the services of Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson, Jr., of New 
Jersey which would provide for $1,- 
100,000,000 in Federal aid for school 
construction and teacher's salaries in 
the first year, the amount gradually 
rising to $5,000,000,000 annually. 
Although the NEA recently raised its 
dues to increase its lobbying activities 
and other services and although this 
group recently announced that it 
would screen congressional voting 
records to determine whom they would 
back in future elections, Congress has 
yet to pass any bill in this line. One 
or two have been reported out of com- 
mittee, however. 

The whole area of school legislation 
and Federal aid is a confusing one at 
best. No one is sure exactly what is 
wanted from the Federal government. 
The NEA wants money for services 
other groups do not feel are needed. 
Catholic educators, previously against 
all Federal aid, with the NDEA now 
a reality, are seeking a share. Catholic 
Senators are against it, Protestant and 
Jewish Senators are for it. Things get 
“curiouser and curiouser.” 

Realizing that the various statements 
given out by different groups and dif- 
ferent sources were misleading and 
wishing to clarify the situation before 
the Senate body consulting on the mat- 
ter, Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, Epis- 
copal Chairman of the Department of 
Education for the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and the official 
voice of Catholic education, made a 
written statement to a Senate subcom- 
mittee on this problem. ~ 

If Congress deems that Federal aid 
is necessary, the Archbishop wrote, 
the NCWC department feels that 
these recommendations should be 


heeded: 


The aid should be temporary and 
only for specific purposes in areas 
of proven need. 

It should be fair to parents of 
children attending non-public 
schools by granting to private, non- 
profit institutions long term, low- 
interest loans for school construc- 
tion. . . .private and public educa- 


tion are partners on the American 
educational scene and their welfare 
should be advanced simultaneously 
in any proposals for temporary as- 
sistance. 
. . -There is an essential difference 
between the idea of support and of 
aid. Support is permanent, aid is 
temporary. Any bill considered by 
the Senate should carefully distin- 
guish between these choices. Other- 
wise, a bill authorizing a perma- 
nent federal subsidy might well 
carry in its wake federal control and 
rmanence which all agree would 
be harmful to education. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


@ The Working Brothers Panel of the 
Mission Sending Societies of the Mis- 
sion Secretariat will hold its annual 
meeting at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., the last three days 
of September. With 87 in attendance 
at their last session the Panel has in- 
creased in interest and participation 
during the three years of existence. 
The Panel is conducted by experi- 
enced priests and Brothers who study 
and discuss the Brother question in its 


various aspects, i.e., recruitment, 
training, perseverance, corrections of 
current misconceptions about the 


Brotherhood. The agenda includes 
such topics as the “Dignity of the 
Brotherhood” by Brother Herman 
Zaccarelli, C.S.C.; “Screening Candi- 
dates for the Non-Teaching Brother- 
hood,” in a panel discussion; and “Pre- 
paring Brothers for Foreign Missions,” 
by Father Thomas Tobin, C.S.C. 


@ Donald McDonald, writing of ten 
encouraging signs noted during the 
past twelve months, cites the vigor 
and growth of the Sister Formation 
Movement, to which we can only add 
our hearty endorsement. 


@ Despite violent leftist protests, the 
government of France has advanced 
the date of payment for school chil- 
dren, made annually at the end of the 
school year to all parents of school-age 
children, to the first part of the year. 
The reason: to insure that the Cath- 
olic schools in the country may have 
available adequate funds for the oper- 
ation of their schools. Faced with the 
closing of a number of Catholic 
schools because of inadequate funds 
and a rising school population, the 
government stepped in to change the 
date of payment to meet the opening 
of the schools. 








































A NEW PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY RELIGION 





RESTORATION IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 





When the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued its decree concerning the liturgy of 
Holy Week, it made it very clear that the regulations constituted a “restoration” rather 
than an “innovation.” The Holy Week rites are a return to time-honored liturgical 
practice. It is this spirit of restoration and return that the Catholic world is now wit- 
nessing in the remarkable progress and widespread interest in the teaching of religion. 


RETURN TO THE ESSENTIAL PURPOSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 





In aim and content, this restoration strives to develop a deeper understanding of the 
essence, the substance of religious instruction. The heart of it is Christ Himself in- 
troducing us into the life of God. The apologetic approach which characterized much 
of our religious teaching had obscured this essential emphasis. 


DYNAMIC PRESENTATION OF THE MESSAGE OF SALVATION 





The approach is kerygmatic, suffused with the glad tidings of salvation. A biblical- 
narrative method is used to lead to a more meaningful understanding of dogma. This 
approach is adapted to the Baltimore Catechism prepared by the hierarchy for Ameri- 
can Catholics. Each year the child grows in knowledge of and participation in liturgi- 
cal worship. 


RELIGION PROGRAM THAT NOURISHES THE MIND AND THE HEART 





Love of God, of Christ, and of His Church permeates each book in the series. The 
child finds true joy in his religion course; the teacher draws inspiration from the in- 
valuable teacher guides; parents are gratified by the progress of their children and are 
heartened by their own renewal in Scripture, doctrine, and liturgy, so inspiringly pres- 
ented in this series. The life of grace, God’s life in us, the law of love — all take on 
fuller and deeper meaning for child, teacher, and parent. The child is led to realize 
that God has called him to share His Own Divine Life through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


DIVERSIFIED AUTHORSHIP WITH VISION 





Superintendents of Schools in Green Bay and Pittsburgh, keenly alert to significant 
advances in modern catechetics, embarked on the development of the new program 
upon which the OUR LIFE WITH GOD Series is based. They have produced work- 
textbooks and teachers’ manuals characterized by meaningful presentation and in- 
spiring art. They were ably assisted by members of many religious congregations, 
including the Sisters of St. Francis, the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, the Sisters of Charity, and other religious communities. 








OUR LIFE WITH GOD RELIGION SERIES 


SERIES TITLES 





























of 
. 1. God Loves Me 
il 2. God Comes to Me 
3. God Gives Me Grace 
L. 
4. God Teaches Me 
5. God Leads Me 
6. God Sanctifies Me 
7. God Redeems Me 
e 
se 8. God Lives with Me 
h (Not available until Spring 1960) 
SERIES THEMES 
No one comes to God except through love 
\ ... of His truth 
4 ... of His grace 
- ... of His law 
rif These three themes are woven like golden 
“ threads into all the books of the series. 
. LITURGY 
The liturgy of the Church is an integral part 
he of each book of the series. It is not treated 
n- as something apart from dogma, but as coming 
re forth in dramatic action from the teachings 
S- of Christ. 
on 
ze 
= INDUCTIVE TEACHING 
Through the narrative method used by 
Our Lord Himself, the teacher leads the child 
to know and understand abstract truth 
nt and doctrine. 
im 
-k- 
in- 
ns, 
he W. H. SADE 
es. 


11 Park Place N.Y. 7, N.Y. 





- Today a little girl—tomorrow a young lady 





...now is the time to show her 


“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


How bright the future looks through sparkling 
young eyes. So much to learn—so eager to know 
the wonders of growing up. This year, over 100,000 
girls will menstruate before their 11th birthday. 
By showing them this delightfully animated film, 


you can help your youngsters develop wholesome, 
confident attitudes toward this natural, normal 
function... give them the emotional security they 
need to grow up gracefully. Why not schedule a 
mother-daughter showing today? 
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More on Readers 


Eprror: 

We have read with interest the article, 
“Better Readers? Or Just Newer?” in the 
April 1959 issue of THe Catruo.iic Epv- 
cator. We wish that “A Catholic 
Mother,” who chose anonymity, knew the 
supplementary readers which accompany 
our Faith and Freedom series. These are 
in use in almost as many elementary 
schools throughout the country as our 
basal readers. 

In A Book of Valor, our Sixth Literary 
Reader, she would find her favorite poem, 
“The Fairies,” by William Allingham. Not 
only is “Up the airy mountain, down the 
rushy glen” included in our anthologies, 
but so are dozens of stories and poems 
that have stood the test of time, or of 
such literary -value that we feel they will 
attain permanent acclaim. 

It is unfortunate that she finds dull the 
Christian social principles, the core of our 
philosophy; that is, if she is referring to 
the Faith and Freedom Readers. Our 
books were written to implement our cur- 
riculum, Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living which, as you know, is a 
project of The Commission on American 
Citizenship. Launched twenty years ago 
under mandate of the late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, and by directive of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States, the Commission has as its aim the 
blueprinting of a constructive program of 
life in a Christian society. 

The publication of our readers re- 
sulted from a widespread plea for a 
Catholic series that would integrate reli- 
gion and culture and present with clarity 
the interrelationship of American citizen- 
ship and Christian philosophy. The 
“Catholic Mother” complains that mod- 
ern readers lack interest; what could be 
wider than knowledge of the social teach- 
ings of the Church as they are applied 
to an interpretation of life? This inter- 
pretation, we believe, is one of the deep 
roots of all literaturesand we are proud 
to have a part in presenting Christian 
knowledge that walks hand-in-hand with 
Christian culture. 

KATHERINE RANKIN 
Co-editor, Faith and Freedom Readers 


Favoring Grades 7 to 12 


Dear Mr. WAGNER: 


Under “Clips and Comments” you ask 
what Catholic educators think of Bishop 
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Lawrence J. Shehan’s proposal regarding 
Catholic education from seventh to 
twelfth grade. Having recently earned a 
Ph.D. from Fordham University, I yet 
have the temerity to speak out as a 
Catholic educator who is in hearty agree- 
ment with the Bishop. 

Not many conventions ago it was 
Cardinal O’Hara of Philadelphia who 
made the observations that if ever a 
choice would have to be made we should 
hold our adolescent youth, for during the 
war years the boys who had Catholic 
high school training exhibited the strong- 
est faith on the front lines. 

Of course such a proposal will meet 
with strong objections particularly from 
the elementary level where it has always 
been stressed that the formative years are 
the most important. At present, large 
numbers of Catholic youth never step in- 
side a Catholic school. With the seventh 
to twelfth grade proposal all youth at the 
most important time in their lives would 
experience the leadership and reasonable 
teaching of a Catholic faculty united to 
form youth to Christ. 

Certainly the Nazis and Communists 
have seized upon these years as the best 
for their purposes. What. an army of 
youth we could give to Christ for the 
crucial years ahead. 

I hope to discuss this subject many 
times over among our Sisters and 
teachers with whom I shall be associated 
when the new assignments are made. 

Thank God you were fearless enough to 
give publicity to Bishop Shehan’s pro- 
posal. I shall watch eagerly for more de- 
velopments on this subject. 

Sister Mary Acnira, G.N.S.H. 
(pro tem) St. Joan of Arc Convent 
Jackson Hgts. 72, N. Y. 

Ed. note: For more developments, the 
reader will find in this issue .an editorial 
treating this question as also a pair of 
articles by two respected educators who 
were invited to present the advantages of 
each level of Catholic educational level 
—to the exclusion of the other. 


A Junior Press Club 


Editor: 


In going through some material lately, 
I came upon the enclosed paper written 
by Marian Morman, one of my students 
at Marycliff High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. It treats a very interesting project 
which has been carried on by young peo- 
ple in Spokane for more than twenty 
years, (Continued on page 18) 











It’s so easy to tell 
younger girls 
about menstruation 
with this complete 
educational program 


"The Story of Menstruation’”’ 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Charming, 10-min., 16 mm. sound 
and color film explaining scientific 
facts in terms girls understand. 


“You're a Young Lady Now” 
For girls 9-12, this easy-to-read 
booklet prepares the pre-teen for 
menstruation in a friendly way. 

Teaching Guide 


A flexible lesson guide to help you 
answer questions. 


Physiology Chart 
For classroom lectures, this large 
color chart illustrates each phase of 
the menstrual cycle. 


“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation ?” 

A revealing report on an actual 

grade school program. 

The entire program above FREE from 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the 

makers of Kotex napkins. 


Rest room dispensing machines for Kotex 
napkins installed free in your school. Check 
coupon to get full information. 

KOTEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


Pe é: " 
| Kimberly-Clark Corporation Educational Dept. CE-99 
Neenah, Wisconsin | 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your | 
| 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.’ 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9-12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and older) 
© Physiology Chart 3 0 Teaching Guide 
0 “At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 


| In addition, please send full information on rest roo 
dispensing machines for Kotex napkins. 


| Ones 
(Please Print) 
| Schoo! 





) THE OUTSTANDING MISSAL FOR SH Tes 


Il The New 
MARIAN MISSAL 


FOR DAILY MASS 


by 
Rey. Sylvester Juergens, §.M. 


WS offer unto Thee, O Lord, the 
chalice of salvation, beseeching 
Thy clemency, that it may ascend_be 
fore Thy divine Majest space 
savor, for our pe Jel Vine 
of the wh¢ °o 

ao a 


No.1575/301 ACTUAL SIZE 


Simulated leather, Morocco grain, limp, 
round corners, burnished red edges. 
Retail $2.75 Wholesale $2.20 


1445 PAGES e« MOST COMPLETE e¢ LATEST MASSES 


FEATURING 21 FULL PACE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN MAGNIFICENT COLOR 


to Religious } 

Per Copy 

1575/305 — Simulated leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed ; $3.00 

1575/310 — Simulated leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed : 5.20 

1575/404 — Genuine leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed ; 5.60 

1575/410 — Genuine leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed. Black, Red, Blue 6.40 

1575/480 — Genuine leather, limp, hand tooled flowered gold edges, boxed . 7.20 

1575/419 — Genuine leather, leather-lined, very limp, red under gold edges, boxed P 8.00 
1575/437 — Deluxe Edition, genuine Morocco Goatskin, leather-lined, very limp, 

red under gold edges, boxed. Colors: Black, Red, Green ’ 11.60 


1575/731 — White Bridal Binding, Simulated Mother of Pearl cover, flowered 
gold edges, with marriage certificate, satin gift box d 10.40 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS . 164 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13,N.Y. | 
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NEW POPULAR 


EDITIONS 


AIAN SUNDAY MISSAL 


by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURE!! Follow the Passion as you 
Follow the Mass! 25 richly devotional pictures in full color 
of the Passion of our Lord face the text of the Ordinary of 


the Mass... 
are the same . 
our Lord in His Passion. 


LATEST RUBRICS 
FINE BINDINGS 


Retail Religious 
1585/102 Durable Satinflex, red edges. 
Colors: Red or Blue... 2.00 1.60 


1585/301 Seal grain, red edges 
2.50 2.00 
1585/302 Morocco grain, gold a 
3.50 2.80 


3.60 
1585/424 Genuine leather, gold roll, 
gold edges. Colors: Red or Blue 

5.50 4.40 


1585/419 Genuine leather, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 


| The VEARTAN 
EPPA iene etl Al 


Mary 


1585/403 Genuine leather, nae 


l heola. 


| by Sister 


Retail $0.85 


A constant reminder that Calvary and the Mass 
. « An aid to praying the Mass in union with 


EXTRA DEVOTIONS 
4"x6" — 420 PAGES 


Retoil Religious 
1585/437 Deluxe morocco, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 
9.50 7.60 


BRIDAL EDITIONS 


1585/384 Soft, white simulated 
leather, gold edges, marriage cer- 
tificate, Satin gift box. 5.00 4.00 


1585/731 Deluxe Pearl, inset crucifix, 
flowered gold edges, marriage certi- 
ficate, Satin gift box...12.50 10.C0 





Outstanding “Peatures 
e 35 full page Mass pictures in beauti- 
* ful, colored Kodachrome. 
e Extra large print in black and red. 


e Sturdy, hard cover binding, round 
corners, silk bookmark. 


Religious $0.68 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — 


Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 
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Improved Filmosound Specialist 
Bell & Howell 16mm Projector 


A new high fidelity sound system, de- 
signed to give maximum film soundtrack 
reproduction, marks a new model 16mm 
motion picture projector announced by 
Bell & Howell. 

“Developed exclusively for audio- 
visual application, the 399AV Filmosound 
Specialist features a self contained two- 


speaker, pan harmonic sound system for 
improved sound balance and clarity.” 

A new interlocked clutch and exclusive 
“cold glass” heat filter system permits it 
to stop at any point for a still picture 
seven times brighter than in any other 
16mm projector, the company states. 

To protect film at the aperture, the new 
heat filter moves into place automatically 
whenever the clutch is engaged, permit- 


in a darkened room 


you get excellent picture projection 
with Da-Lite’s Wonder-lite® LENTICULAR! 


Daytime slide and movie showings can 


be hampered by inability to darken a 


room—but not with the new Da-Lite 


Lenticular projection screen surface. 


You get bright pictures—outstanding 
color reproduction—under all conditions. 


Ideal for wider viewing angles, too, 


without eye fatigue. Non-scratching, 


washable vinyl surface assures years of 
service. Available in portable 
tripod and wall models. 


Write for literature and name of 
Da-Lite Franchised AV dealer 
in your area for a demonstration 
... and details on full line of 
Da-Lite Vidiomaster Screens. 


“The Standard By Which 
All Others Are Judged” 


Da-Lite” 


SCREEN 
COMPANY, INC. 
Warsaw, Indiana 





“Serving Industry and Education for half a Century!" 


ting a still picture to be projected witho 
film damage. 

Another exclusive feature is a co 
pletely automatic loop restorer that re-s¢ 
a lost film loop without loss of pictu 
eliminating monitoring by the operate 
even with damaged film. 


The use of Bell & Howell’s Specia 
all-geared mechanism and polished sa 
phire inserts at key film handling poir 
insures smooth, flickerless operation wii 
maximum film life and protection. Se 
phire parts include the shuttle, film guid 
rails, and tension clips. 

The new speaker system, a tweete 
woofer combination, is permanent 
mounted inside the projector’s baf 
chamber and positioned to direct sour 
toward the audience at ear level. 
arrangement eliminates the need 
stringing speaker wires through the audi 
ence area. 

The projector is equipped with a 
f/1.6 Super Proval lens. It is also avai 
able with the Bell & Howell Filmovai 
zoom projection lens, which adjusts pi 
ture to screen without moving the proje 
tor or screen. A-V 


Australian 16mm Films 


16 mm Films from Australia from t 
Equator to the Antarctic is a 24-page a 
notated catalog of Australian films which 
may be either rented or purchased. 

Running time and prices are given for 
each, as well as designation as to color o 
black and white. 

Send inquiries to Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., Nev 
York 20; or for the eleven western states 
to Press Attache, Australian Consulat 
General, 153 Kearny St., San Francisco 8 

A-V 
(Continued on page 24) 
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This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite has the z ui ne 
highest impact resistance. Molded under extreme heat and pressure, } = 
HeyWoodite is a high density material with a smooth, permanent 

surface and uniform strength and color throughout. 


Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school LA HEYWOOD- 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available WAKEFIELD 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite 

solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your sein 


, HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
soundest investment for long oo Cone School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 


mber 1959 















Bayon’ Guide 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 





J of firms listed on these pages are current advertisers in CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. 
They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 
market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 


































































Aluminum Windows & Curtain Walls Electronic Organs DUKE MFG. CO., St. Louis 6, Mo. CBM 
VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS CBM HAMMOND ORGAN CO. CBM  GRUNDLER CRUSHER & CB 
Plainwell, Mich. Chicago 39, Ill. PULVERIZER C0. NYI 
Audio-Visual Dealers Encyclopedias we sees ©, SO. 
NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIA- COLLIER, P. F., & CO. GS CBM kn 
TION (NAVA) CE New York 19, N. Y. BE 
Fairfax, Va. ENCYCLOPEADIA BRITANNICA CE Fund Raising 
Bird Repellant (BRITANNICA JR.) CELLULOSE sanigrenms Co. CE sa 
—- eee etre COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE SC 
okie, Il. Films New York, N. Y. CBMg ST! 
Bronze Tablets AUDIO FILM ere, CE —_ EVANS CANDIES INC., Atlanta 19, Ga. CE 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET co. Mount Vernon, FINN, THOMAS R., & ASSOCIATES cel 
New York 11, N. Y. CB AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION Kansas City 12, Mo. = 
Building Surface Protection c good a. ce MICHAEL MCDQNOUGH INC. CE 
ANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS IN ala Cynwyd 
New Eagle, Pa. CB oer FILM ‘bropucrs, INC. CE MARTHA LYNN CANDY CO. CER Lib 
Bulletin Board icago Elizabeth, N. Y. DE 
ACME BULLETIN co CBM&cCE Films, Sponsored MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, N. Y. CE 
New York 3, N.Y. ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. CE saat > boy _ Philadelphia, Pa. a Lit 
Buses, School TEACHING “FILM CUSTODIANS CE Chicago, Ill o 
WAYNE WORKS DIVISION, DIVCO- CBM New York, N. Y. Saisie School Lic 
WAYNE CORP. AMERICAN CHAIR CO. CBN DA 
Richmond, Ind. Filmstrips Sheboygan, Wis. 

Candies, Liturgical wre ae ae CBM AMERICAN SEATING CO. CBM & Cif, 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO. CBM CUNNINGHAM. M. A. CO CE Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Ch 
Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 18, Il. ARLINGTON SEATING co. CBM & CE 
Caps & Gowns EYE GATE HOUSE, INC.. CBM &CE Arlington Heights, | DE 

BENTLEY & SIMON, INC., CE Jamaica 35, N.Y. nae et ae ee a 
New York 18, N. Y. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION CE CLARIN MFG. CO. CBM . CE 
WARD, C. E., CO., New London, Ohio CE Detroit 11, Mich. Chicago, III a 

Cards Fire Protection DURHAM MFG. CO., Muncie, Ind. CBM 
CRESTCARD CO., Newark, N. J. CE MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELLCO. CBM HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. CBM & CE 
NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. CE Minneaplis 8, Minn. Gardner, Mass. 
New York 13, N. Y. HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. CBMg ™ 
: Floor Care New York, 16, N. Y N 
Carillons , GENERAL FLOORCRAFT co. CBM IRWIN SEATING CO. CBM 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS'ING. CBM nee "Grand Rapids, Mich 
vps Siletsile Pa. binans HILLYARD CHEMICAL saa _ KRUEGER METAL PRODUCTS CBI - 
IN, 1. T., CO., Cincinnati 10, Ohi 
, |. T., CO., Cincinnati 10 aes SIMONIZ Co, Chicago 16 CBM LAMINITE PRODUCTS CORP. ‘. 
Flooring, Hardwood Chicago 12, Ill. CBM S 
Chalkboards JENNISON-WRIGHT CORP., THE CBM MIDWEST FOLDING SALES CORP. CBM 
STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Toledo 9, Ohio Roselle, Ill. z 
Pen Argyl, Pa. CBM Niacin ens MONROE CO. INC., Colfax, lowa CBM 
BILLERETT CO., Fullerton, Calif. CE River Grove, Ill. orn” MFG. CO. CBM : 
Clocks and Program Systems Folding Partitions SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC. CBM & CE 
aaa ee TIME CO. CBM  FAIRHURST, JOHN T., CO. CBM Detroit 19, Mich. j ; 
: . New York 36, N. Y. SMITH SYSTEM MFG. CO. cB 
STROMBERG TIME CORP. CBM NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. CBM Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Thomaston, Conn. New Castle, Ind. VIRCO MFG. CO., Los Angeles, Calif. CBM 
Desks Steel RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. CO. CBM — giobes 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. CBM Aurora, Itt. FARQUHAR TRANSPARENT GLOBES CE 
Aurora, Ill. Food, Institutional Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Doors, Fire Retardant Steel JOHN SEXTON & CO., CBM Gymnasium Seating 
AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CBM ey Ind. FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. CBM 
New York 19, N. Y. Food Se St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Dormitory Furniture BLOOMFIELD INDUSTRIES, INC. CBM Gypsum Construction Products 


S. ZIMET CORP., Brooklyn 38, N.Y. CBM Chicago 32, Ill. U. S. GYPSUM, Chicago 6, Ill. CBM§ 
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Hand Drying Machine 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CoO. 
North Chicago, Ill. CBM 


Health Supplies, School 
SCHOOL HEALTH SUPPLIES CO. CBM 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Heating and Cooling Equipment 
DUNHAM-BUSH INC 
New Hartford, Conn. 
TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS 
Titusville, Pa. 



















CBM 






incinerators 
THE ALSO CO., Cleveland 3, Ohio CBM 


Institutional Supplies 

ADVANCE CHEMICAL CO. CBM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DOLGE, C. B., CO., Westport, Conn. — 

DON, EDWARD, co. CBM 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

MALLOY & ee INC. CBM & CE 
Chicago 54, 

STANDARD INDUSTRIAL ones 

BM 






















































CB co. 
CB Peoria, Ill. 
NYHAN, VINCE B., CO. CBM 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
cB Kneeling Cushions 
BEN J. SMITH MFG. & SUPPLY CO. CBM 
cs St. Louis 24, Mo. 
Laboratory Supplies 
RVICER SCIENCE KIT, INC., Tonawanda, N. Y. CE 
CBM STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. CE 
a. CE Chicago 22, Ill. 
ae | Language Laboratories 
sg MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES CE 
New York 11, N. Y. 
CER Library Shelving 
DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. CBM 
“a Warren, Pa. 
| 
‘= Library Supplies and Equipment 
GAYLORD BROS, INC., Syracuse, N. Y. CE 
Lighting Supplies 
CBMg DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. CBM 
St. Louis, Mo. 
&@ Liturgical Furnishings 
CHURCH ay 4 ~ CBM 
& CEe New York 
~ DEPRATO STUDIOS CBM 
& CE Chicago 6, Ill. 
& CER Marble Cleanser 
INTERNATIONAL MARBLE CLEANING 
CBM§ PRODUCTS CO., INC. CBM 
& CE Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
CBMs Milk Dispensers 
NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC. CBM 
CBM Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
CBM Penmanship Books 
NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. CE 
New York 3, N. Y. 
CBM PALMER, A.N., — at il. CE 
CBM SEALE, E. C., INC. CE 
le 20, Ind. 
CBM ZANER-BLOSER CO., THE CE 
CBM Columbus 8, Ohio 
CBM§ Plaques, Donor & Misc. Plates 
‘aan ZAX CORP., Nashua, N. H. CBM 
Playground Equipment 
cBM@ AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson, Ind. CBM 
CBM 
ES CE 
CBM 
CBM§ 








Plumbing Fixtures 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Warren, Mich. 


Projection Screens 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Projection Stands 


INC., 


CBM 


CE 


ARISCO ASSOC., New York 10,N.Y. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Projectors, Filmstrips 


CE 


VIEWLEX, INC., Long Island City, N. Y. CE 


Projector, Motion Picture 
BELL & HOWELL, Chicago, Iil. 


CE 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. CE 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA CE 


Camden, N. J. 


Projectors, Opaque 
BESELER, CHARLES, CO. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Projectors, Overheard 
AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
BRADY, ROBERT J., CO. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Publishers 

CRAWLEY, JOHN J., & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 

FARRAR, ae & CUDAHY 
New York, N. 

KENEDY, P. ‘ba & SONS 
New York 7, N.Y. 

WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC. 
New Yo rk, N.Y. 

WORLD PUBLISHING co. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Publishers, Missal 


CE 
CE 
CE 


CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 


CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO. CE 


New York, N. Y. 
NOTRE DAME a co. 
New York 13, N. 


CE 


REGINA PRESS, Now York 13. MeNs CE 


Publishers, Textbook 

ALLYN & ween INC. 
Boston, Mas 

BENZIGER BROTHER, INC. 
New York 8, N. Y. 

DEPT. OF SPECIAL SERVICES 
Chicago, Ill. 

DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
New York 22, N. Y. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

GINN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GLOBE BOOK CO., New York 10, N.Y. CE 


LIPPINCOTT, J. B., CO 
Granville, Ohio 


CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. CE 


New York 13, N. Y 
SADLIER, W. H., INC. 
New York7, N.Y. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CE 
CE 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., Chicago, ill. CE 


WORLD BOOK CO., Yonkers, Mit. 


Reading Training Aids 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Washington 16, D. C. 

READING LABORATORY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


CE 


CE 
CE 
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Records (Disc Recordings) 


STANLEY, GEORGE CO. CE 
Miami Beach 41, Fla. 

Roof Decks 

INSULROCK CO. CBM 
East Rutherford, N. J. 

Sanitary Napkins 

Or een, Ie HYGIENIC CORP, CE 

hi 

KIMBERLY. CLARK CORP. CE 
Neenah, W 

PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP. CE 
Milltown, N. J. 

School Uniforms 

WERNER GARMENTS CE 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Shades, Room Darkening 

FORSE MFG. CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. CE 

STEELE, OLIVER C., MFG. CO. CBM 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Stair Treads 
WOOSTER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Stationery Supplies 
THE STICK-TACK CO. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Tape Recorders 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. CE 
Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 

CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE CE 
Washington, D. C. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. CE 
Springfield, Mass. 

MUTUAL AIDS CE 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR CE 

CONSUMER CREDIT, INC. 

Washington, D. C. 

PFLAUM, GEO. A., PUBLISHER, INC. 
Dayton 2, Ohio CBM &CE 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. CE 
Washington 16, D. C. 


CBM 


CBM & CE 


PLYMOUTH PRESS, Chicago 29, Ill. CE 

SUPERIOR SERVICE PRESS. CE 
Chicago, Ill. 

TIME, INC. oe DEPT. CE 
New York, N. Y. 

WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, JR., CO. CE 
Chicago, ill. 

Tests, Standard 

ACORN PUBLISHING CO. CE 

Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

PERSONNEL PRESS INC. CE 
Princeton, N. J. 

Typewriters 

ROYAL McBEE CORP. CE 


Vacuum System, Central 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Valves, Flush 
SLOAN VALVE CO., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Wardrobes, Coat & Hat 
A. R. NELSON CO., INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Waste Receptacles 
LAWSON, F. H., CO. 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


Window Shades 
O. C. STEELE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 






are publications of Joseph F. Wagner, Ine. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N, Y. 






“La plume de ma 





e A Milwaukee Journal photo 
= taken at Mount Mary College. 


EPI OtADE ncconoens 


SPEED FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


: ‘... Their Teachers speak enthusiastically about the new 
tape method of teaching foreign languages. 
language And, note a big difference in achievement — 
° ° in pronunciation and comprehension. Results 
1s alive of this tape teaching system indicate a signifi- 

. ; »» cant “break through” in language trainin 
immediately and point to a growing coamaken . 
















Ekotape recorders are an accepted standard 
in many of these modern language training 
centers — because they’re so dependable, so 
easy to operate. Controls have been simpli- 
fied, all are on top in full view. Handy knob 
gives instant start/stop action. Fidelity, of 
course, is unexcelled. What’s more, the price 
is completely compatable with school budgets. 





Accelerating your language training ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


program? Your Ekotape dealer ea 
hes fell puutindon en this WEBSTER | | ELECTRIC 


new tape teaching method. 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 11) 


































I thought the idea might be of value 
to teachers and students in other party 
of the country. 

The text of her paper follows: 





THE Junior Press Cus 

The scene, a banquet room; the ban 
queters, from among Spokane, Washing. 
ton, high school newspaper staff members; 
the banquet, the annual Junior Press Club 
awards dinner. 

Spokane, a city of 190,000, offers the 
Junior Press Club to its young journalists 
in an effort to straighten out any diff 
culties they may be having with the 
school papers, to answer their questions 
on the field of journalism and to encour. 
age more graduating seniors to enter a 
career of journalism. 

The club meets bi-monthly to solve 
problems and share new ideas, under the 
supervision of a senior news reporter. 
The students are given the opportunity to 
meet and interview many headline ce- 
lebrities, thereby gaining a behind the 
scenes view of politics, sports, science, 
literature, television, and Hollywood. 

The Junior Press Club, a protégé of 
the Spokane Press Club, was organized in 
1944 as an indirect result of a Catholic 
Students Spiritual Leadership Conference 
held at Gonzaga University in the spri 
of 1938. Father O. H. Walker, S.J., 
the Queen’s Work staff, St. Louis, Mi 
souri, threw out a challenge to the rep 
resentatives, urging young Catholic writ 
ers to find channels for presenting the’ 
Christian ideas and ideals to the publig 
through the printed word. Father chak 
lenged their egos by insinuating that theif 
enthusiasm was only momentary and that 
any plan would not go beyond the tiny 
cell of an idea formed in that room. 

Florence Keyser, president of the So- 
dality Crusade at Marycliff High School, 
accepted Father Walker’s words as & 
personal challenge and launched a cane 
paign that has snowballed into a New 
Deal for the high school writers of Spor 
kane. Today, twenty years later, the 
awards given at each banquet are direct 
results of the ambition of an active 
sodalist. 

Miss Keyser contacted representatives 
of the three Spokane Catholic high schools 
and, together, they interviewed Mr. W. 
H. Hindly, then editor of the Spokane 
daily morning paper, The Spokesman- 
Review, in an effort to acquaint him with 
the prospect of putting the young writers 
and their ideas before the public. Mr. 
Hindly agreed to print a page of original 
compositions in the Inland Empire sec- 
tion of the Sunday Review for a trial 
period. 

All of the city schools saw in the 
Youth’s Page a chance to gain publicity 
for their schools and unlimited opportu- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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A good man to have on your Building Team 


the man from Brunswick eS 


He’s a good man to have around, indeed! Especially in the early 
planning stages where his experience-tested suggestions on room 
layout, equipment selection, budgeting, can and do result in a 
significantly improved school. 


The Man from Brunswick, most importantly, is keenly aware of the 
particular buying, curricular and equipment utilization requirements 
of the Catholic educational plant . . . a result of his work, from 
conception to dedication, on scores of similar projects in your area 
and across the nation. 


Call him today. He’s eager . . . and waiting . . . to lend his years of 
building team experience to yours. 


. New Contemporary Series—Lifetime Fiberglass in 6 Colors for Learning. Functional Cabinets—for 
storage and special purpose use. Six Colors for Learning. Moduwali—Flexible Chalkboard-Display System. 


ai | ae te 


Gymnasium Equipment—folding seats, folding partitions, folding stages and steps, basketball backstops, 
wardrobes. Designed, priced, installed, quickly and easily serviced for lasting value. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION AND/OR FULL COLOR CATALOG OF THE COMPLETE BRUNSWICK LINE. 


Buunswick 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY School Equipment of Advance Design 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
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Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 






















"Make me to 


your teacher” 


7 $on a. ° an 





The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 
threading means — you just slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel — automatically. 
Projects single or double frame, horizontally or ver- 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen — more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage... and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 
An added aid is the built-in magnifier pointer that 
actually enlarges any portion of projected filmstrip 
image to fix attention on details under discussion. 
Comes complete with 5” £/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip-on 
aircraft carrying case. 


3”, 7”, 9” and 11” lenses available. 


For even greater brilliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” £/2.8 Luxtar lens. 


4 All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME, 
1ewlex. inc. 
35-04 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 





Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 18) 


nities for young imaginations. 

The first Youth’s Page appeared 
April of 1938, as a half printed page ¢ 
poetry, short stories, and essays. Mariaj 
Dunne, chairman of the Creative Wri 
ing Board in the following year, calle 
the page an “outlet for the thoughts ¢ 
eight high schools, private and public, 
Spokane, containing varied expression 
of thought, in poetry, informal essay 
short-story, book review, and interview 
They illustrate to the adult reading publig 
what boys and girls of the present an 
thinking.” 

The Creative Writing Board, under th 
direction of Sister Mary Esther, F.S.P. 
Marycliff journalism adviser, was estab 
lished, made up of representatives of the 
city schools, to select the material fo 
print on the Youth’s Page. Each man 
script was submitted to the board fo 
criticism and judgement. Meetings we: 
held at Marycliff High School. 

In 1938, Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A, 
took over the advisership of the Club, 
Representatives from the local private 
and parochial high schools met monthly 
at Marycliff High School. Marian Dunne, 
1938, was chairman in 1938-39 and laid 
plans for a creative writing contest for 
members. Sister M. Mileta, F.S.P.A. was 
adviser of the Club from 1941 to 1943. 

Competition builds character and as the 
snowball rolled in the forties, the writers 
for the Youth Page were urged to com- 
pete for three scholarships offered by 
Northwest Catholic Colleges. 

In a letter to a college, requesting co- 
operation in offering scholarships for the 
contest, Marian Dunne explained her rea- 
sons for choosing only Catholic colleges. 
“The original plan for the Youth Page 
grew out of a Catholic convention. The 
page itself was secured through the tire- 
less efforts of a Catholic girl, and this 
most recent project was originated in a 
Catholic school meeting.” 

Required for competition in the Crea- 
tive Writing Contest, was an original 
manuscript on pre-selected material, com- 
posed in poetry, short story form, or es- 
say. Judges for this first contest were 
journalism advisers of Washington State 
College, Marquette University, and the 
Holy Child Academy of Portland. 

Winning entries included a poem and 
an essay, each treating the topic, “Flight 
of Peace” in an individual manner, and a 
poem dedicated to “Death.” The contest 
program continued for three years, until 
the dissolution of the Creative Writing 
Board in 1943. 

Through the years the winners have 
all taken separate paths, many of them 
far afield of journalism. In the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1958, William Heywood, 
graduate of Gonzaga High School and 
third place winner of 1940, has become 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New Individual Study-Centers may be arranged in any number of ways to meet teaching needs. 


Presenting American Seating’s 


New Individual Study-Covitor’ 


Designed for good posture and comfort, the 
new Individual Study-Center reduces classroom 
distractions to a minimum. It's pleasingly mod- 
ern, and finished in durable, school-coordinated 
colors. And the seats and backs are made of 
AMERFLEX®-—the polymer plastic that flexes 
comfortably to the body, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand. 


September 1959 


If you were to sit down and determine all the things a classroom 
unit ought to be and ought to do, you’d be describing American 
Seating’s New Individual Study-Center. 


It combines the best features of a chair and desk in a single, one- 
piece, movable unit. It’s smoothly functional, with desk top adjust- 
able to scientifically determined angles, swivel seat, and fore-and- 
aft movement. 


It performs as a learning tool for the student, making study easier. 
And it is a teaching aid because of its versatility and quietness in 
use. No other furniture can do so much for students . . . and 
teachers! Wouldn't you like to see Study-Centers in your school? 


*Trademark of American Seating Company 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 











Introducing .. . 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL 
PURCHASING SERVICE... 


For ALL Your Needs 


For SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, PARISHES, 
HOSPITALS, ORPHANAGES, SOCIETIES 
and other CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Conscientious purchasing is a serious and usually thank- 
less responsibility, often compounded by uncertainty over 
whether or not you are getting the best buy for your money. 


However, purchasing through Malloy and Associates 
provides you with the gratifying assurance that you are 
getting quality goods for the lowest prices obtainable. 


The mass buying power of the many Catholic institutions 
served by Malloy and Associates enables us to cut buying 
costs for each individual institution. From furniture to 
clothing, sporting equipment to linen, we supply only quality 
merchandise at considerable savings. 


While you may have cooperating sources for some of 
your needs, you will find Malloy the one cost-saving source 
for all your needs. 


All we ask is that you check prices with us on your next 
requisition. We think you will find that “our prices speak 
louder than words.” 


Partial List of 


Typical Goods Available 

Appliances Gymnasium Equipment Linens 

Clothing Housewares Luggage 

Food Service Janitorial & Maintenance Office Equip- 

Equipment Supplies ment 

Furniture Laundry Equipment & Prizes 
Supplies Sporting 

Paper School Furniture Goods 


Products School Uniforms 





Malloy and Associates, Iuc. 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 





THE MARKET CENTER OF THE WORLD Chicago 54, Illinois e WHitehall 4-4018 | 







Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 14) 






























St. John’s Catechism Adds Units 


Two more units of the St. John’s Cate 
chism—A Sound Filmstrip Series are a 
nounced, These new units, numbers 
and 26, treat the third and the fou 
commandments. 

University officials estimate that mo; 
than 100,000 units of the St. John’s Cate 
chism are now in use in about 9,00 
schools and parishes. The catechism 
include 30 units in all. With the two ne 
units 26 are now available to schools. 

A-V 


New Language Lab Systems 
Described in RCA Brochure 


RCA Language Laboratory Systems i 
the title of an 8-page brochure containin 
information on its new language labora 
tory equipment. 

It includes descriptions of the equip 
ment necessary to set up a laboratory fa 
foreign language teaching. Included a 
diagrams of several different types o 
systems. 


For a copy of the brochure write to 
Radio Corporation of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, Cam- 
den, N.J. A-V 4 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


It is a yearly event, the publication 
just before the opening of the school 
year of The Educators Guide to Free 
Films. 

Now we have it in its 19th editions 
What a far cry from the Ist editio 
which required but 102 pages to docu 
ment 671 film titles. The present editior 
is a generous 639 pages which spread be 
fore teachers annotated titles of 4, 
film titles. 

Three indexes, each on _ differe 
colored paper, give (1) titles, (2) sub 
jects covered, and (3) sources and avai 
ability. 

What a wealth of offerings there a 
under geography, for instance. So 
teachers may be surprised to find fil 
under that category which have thei 
narration in French. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NTSTANDING BOOKS for Catholic Schools 
St. Josepy Daily Missal 


With the Imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


Beautifully Illustrated 

with over 160 

Black and White Illustrations 
and Masterpieces in Full Color. 


Completely up-to-date with all new 
Masses . . . the rich modern beauty 
—large clear type—simplified arrange- SAINT JOSEPH | 
ment establishes it as the Finest Daily Patron of the Universal Church 


Missal for every Catholic. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Handy Size 4x6 — 1344 Pages 
Confraternity Version—is used for all Epistles 
and Gospels. 


Confraternity Ve rsion Large, easy-to-read type— printed throughout 
Wo rd-forWord as Reg df F in a clear widely spaced type face. 
ram the Pulpit Latin-English Ordinary of the Mass — in Red 
and Black and printed in center of Missal. 
Finest Simplified Arrangement — many prayers are 
Quality repeated to avoid unnecessary turning of 
Paper ry pages. 
. 810/22—STUDENT EDITION e 4 Sunday and Feast Day Calendar— shows date 


and page for each Sunday and Feast Day 
0/22—STUDENT EDITION, Black linen 23 = Mass. 


0 , red edges, title stamped ed : ” Complete —for every day with latest Masses 
} sl atl d ane = . Colored ’ celebrated by the Universal Church. 


= ’ A Treasury of Prayers — contains a selection 
tail $3.75 — Clergy $3.00 illustrations a ——" of popular prayers and devotions. 


oat Latest Indulgences — in accordance with the 
. ta Latest Vatican Edition of the “Enchiridion 
: Indulgentiarum.” 
lage 


onal J H HILDREN’S Mi AL iad Brief Explanatory Notes—for a better appre- 
v4 : ciation of the Sacred Liturgy. 


Exact References — all references are distinct 
and complete and given for each Mass. 


Beautifully Illustrated — over 120 black and 
white engravings plus 23 reproductions in 
full color. 


Saint Joseph 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


America’s most beautiful Sunday Missal. 
With complete Masses for Sundays and Feast 
Days throughout the year. Large easy-to-read 
type. Ordinary of the Mass printed in Red 


@ Extra Large Type @ Up-To-Date 
No. 805/04—Maroon leatherette. @ Over (40 illustrations ... plus Rosary in Full Color 


@ 25 Two-Colored Mass Illu- 
strations. 


®@ Gospel Story Illustrated for 
Sundays and Feast Days. 


@ Simple Words. 128 Pages. 


Retail $.50 — Clergy $.40 No. 820/05—Black leatherette, gold stamped, cut 


No. 805/67-MR—Hard cover bind- Retetl 1.95. — Clesgy S148 
ing. gold stamped. No. 820/15—Black Durotex. red edges, cut flush, No. 820/05 
Retail $1.00 — Clergy $.80 Retail $1.50 — Clergy $1.20 ee Ca0/ 











Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 24) 


The science and biology teacher will 
hardly resist “Hemo the Magnificent,” a 
two-part film telling the story of blood 
and the circulatory system, which with 
the aid of photomicroscopy shows the 
actual flow of blood through arteries, 
capillaries, and veins. 

Or, take “Molly Grows Up.” The 
teacher will find in the Guide the in- 
formation that this film may be borrowed 
from two sources: Personal Products 
Corporation and Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 


This Educators Guide to Free Films 
is available at $7 from Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


A-V 5 


A-V Equipment Directory 


The latest and most complete informa- 
tion on all current models of audio-visual 
equipment is contained in the completely 
revised Fifth Edition of The Audio- 
Visual Equipment Directory, published by 
the National Audio-Visual Association, 
Fairfax, Va. 

More than 500 models of A-V equip- 


GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Rant 
Facoiie 


For Greater Protection where it Counts 


Among the advantages offered by 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers are: 


Extra Heavy 12 Point (.0015) Mylar 
combined with a Kraft paper liner to 
provide maximum protection. 


Super Smoothness with a natural flex- 
ibility that permits easy handling. 


Bottom Edge Pre-folded to double 
thickness to keep edges neater, stronger 
—gives longer wear without added bulk. 


Only Six Sizes Needed for regular 
books ranging from 7%” through 16”. 


& 


—— 


Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. Note double thick, 
pre-folded bottom edge. Top is easily, quickly 
folded to’ conform to jacket. 


®@ Send for illustrated folder that contains com- 
plete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film 


library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





ment are completely described. Specifi 
cations, list prices, and a photo are sho 
for each. Included are 16mm motion pi¢ 
ture projectors, filmstrip and slide projed 
tors, magnetic tape recorders, record a 
transcription players, screens, projectid 
stands, and accessory items. 

Specialized equipment for languag 
laboratory installations is covered, and 
section is devoted to reading and tachiste 
scopic devices. Also included are seri 
number indexes for all major 16mm pr¢ 
jectors, complete projection and exci 
lamp tables, and projection image si 
charts. Local audio-visual productiay 
equipment and materials, and film library 
equipment, are covered in special sectio: 

The book contains listings of 16mm 
magnetic and optical sound projectorg 
filmstrip projectors; slide projectors from 
single-frame to 3'/, x 4”; opaque an 
overhead projectors; automatic continuoug 
still projectors; magnetic tape recorde 
and language laboratory equipmenf 
repetitive tape equipment; record an 
transcription players; projection screeng 
mobile projection stands and tables; stor 
age cabinets; film library equipme 
closed circuit television equipment; an 
accessory items of all kinds. b 

The book contains more than 22 
pages, in 8'/: x 11” plastic-bound formal 
permitting it to open flat for easy ref 
ence. It is priced at $4.75 per copy, a 
$4.25 if payment accompanies order. 

A-V 


Filmstrip Correlation-Guide 


Free on request from SVE is a new 
Correlation-Guide to SVE filmstrips. 

It shows grade levels, subject areas 
filmstrip titles, and the page number for 
description in the SVE Educational Cate 
log. ; 

The subject areas covered are sciencé 
mathematics, and modern languages. The 
chart—17” by 33”—shows elementary filne 
strips on one side, and junior-senior high 
school selections on the other. 

For your copy write to Society far 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 

A-V 


Breaking the Language Barrier 


Foreign language teachers now havé 
the opportunity of a vicarious visit to al 
actual language laboratory in action. 

Breaking the Language Barrier, a ré 
cent film of a television network prograi 
on Pomona College’s work with languagé 
laboratory methods, is being made avaik 
able for free showings through Magnetié 
Recording Industries. 

Prints of this 16mm sound film are 
ing scheduled through Harold Marsha 
Publication Services, Inc., at 171 Madise 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., on behalf @ 
Magnetic Recording Industries. 
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RE YOU PREPARED 
FOR THEIR QUESTIONS 
ON MENSTRUATION? 


FILM—*‘MOLLY GROWS UP” 


Explaining menstruation to young girls is a delicate 
matter. You want to do it clearly and simply . . . to 
answer their questions with ease. 

That’s why more and more teachers, parents and 
nurses are taking advantage of this integrated pro- 
gram of educational material. You'll want to make 
use of this free material, too! 


1 ‘‘MOLLY GROWS UP'’—award-winning movie for girls 9 
“to 14...the first film on menstruation done with live 
actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 
n 235 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


form . 2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’ —booklet specially written 

ref * for girls just beginning to menstruate. Endorsed by doc- 

py, OF tors and educators, written clearly and simply, it’s an 
excellent supplement to classroom discussions. 

3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?’’—beautiful new 


" booklet for mothers. Suggests how, when and what to 
tell girls about menstruation. 


4 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’— 
* includes above booklets, anatomical wall chart and new, 
complete Teaching Guide by McGraw-Hill. 


5 “TEACHING GUIDE FOR MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—educator- 

* approved, prepared by McGraw-Hill. This new guide is 

designed to help you give your pupils a happier, more 
confident attitude towards growing up. 


@ Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5944-9, Milltown, New Jersey 
& Please send me free: 
16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 6 weeks 


Complete for delivery. Date wanted 


Alternate date 


menstrual education 
‘ aT The following booklets: 
program FREE! Copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 

Copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

One ‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


from the makers of 

Modess® Sanitary Napkins Name 
and Belts and Teen-Age aetna predict: OTN ici nh nisigiahtaeemenian 
by Modess ead a a 


(PLease PRINT) 


a er State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A, AND CANADA) 


Septemk er 1959 











News of School Supplies and Equipment 


School Uniforms Also in Wash’n Wear 


Prompt delivery of school uniforms is 
offered by Werner Garments of Cincin- 
nati. Schools may choose either of two 
economical. fabrics: Dacron Doeskin, 
from which spots can easily be removed; 
and Dahara cloth which is a blend of 
Dacron and mohair. The uniform drip 
dries and needs no ironing, the maker 
states. 

For a catalog and free fabric samples, 
write to Werner Garments, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio. SS&E 1 


New Classroom Screen 


The Draper V-projection screen offers 
an efficient viewing surface of durable 
construction. It is neat in appearance and 
attractively priced. 

It is designed to fit over present map 
hooks or for attachment to chalkboard 
trim or the wall, with clips that are sup- 
plied with each unit. Extra clips are only 
10¢ a pair. 

An anodized aluminum V Bar supports 
the screen. The top of the bar is curved, 
forming a continuous handle for easy 


New 

Easy Way 
to teach 
CURSIVE 
WRITING 


“YOUR ALPHABET GUIDE CHART” 


Here’s a wonderful, new aid>in teaching your pupils better cursive 


writing. Designed for teacher-su 
Your Alphabet Guide-Chart grap 


ervision or independent student use, 
ically illustrates the formation of each 


letter of the alphabet, plus numbers from 1 to 10. 


With handy ring binding, pages may be separated for student use or for 


posting on boardlor walls. 


Pages are 814 by 2214 inches in size, clearly printed on heavy white 


paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet Guide-Chart. 


copy, postpaid. 


Price is only $3.52 per 


THE fre (a actasiniins 


Dept. C. E., 612 N. Park St. 


Columbus 8, Ohio 








application and removal of the screen fa 
use in other rooms. 

These screens are fabricated of wash 
able Matt white screen material for cle 
projection and wide angle viewing. 

Seven standard sizes from 40” x 4 
through 84” x 84” are available. 


They are procurable from L. O. Drape 
Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana. 
SS&E 


Simple to Teach Dances and Rhythm 


Jean Barnett Records (78 rpm) offe: 
musical accompaniment and __ temp 
adapted for children of kindergarten 
primary, and elementary grades. The 
include easy and simplified square dances 
rhythms and simple folk dances, na 
tional folk dances (Swiss, Irish, Mexican 
Italian, and Norwegian), and seve 
numbers for programs. 

Each record is accompanied by simpli4 
fied, easy-to-understand directions. Jear 
Barnett is also author of a book fo 
teachers: Games, Rhythms, Dances, whic 
lists for $3. 

For more information write Georgg 
Stanley Co., 1225 S. Biscayne Pt. Rd 
Miami 41, Florida. SS&E 


New Stereo Microscope 


In spite of its very low cost, the ne 
stereo microscope is sturdy and efficient 
the maker states, giving clear, sharp, ered 
images. With standard pair of 10X Keb 
ner eyepieces, it has 23 and 40 power. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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B y Suwek! | 
In English! 
Uniquely A uthoritative! 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Teachers of Psychology and Philosophy know Father Paul Siwek’s work 
in the field of Experimental Psychology—but in other languages. 

Now, for the first time, Siwek is available to you and your students in 
English—but not in translation from any of his other works. Siwek has 
himself expressly written Hixperimental Psychology as a new up-to-the- 
minute work to be used as a textbook in our colleges and seminaries. 


Your Opportunity 


This coming school year teachers of Experimental Psychology will 
be able to place Father Siwek’s Experimental Psychology in the hands of 
all their students as course textbook. 

Teachers of Philosophical Psychology will be able to make Siwek—-in 
English—required supplementary reading. 

College and seminary librarians will be able to stock copies of this great 
scholar’s new Experimental Psychology for all students, teachers, and 
counsellors. 


3 Our Claim 


We make this claim and we feel safe in so doing: No book in the 
English language, dealing with the field of experimental psychology, can 
match the clarity, the authority, the comprehensiveness, the timeliness 
of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology. Consider the evidence on two 
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scores: 


The Book 


Read the complete Table of Contents of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology 
in the June issue, p. 716. This outline speaks eloquently for itself. Read 


the book and the author. 


this Table of Contents, and judge its merit for yourself. 


Paut Stwex, 8.J. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


The Author 


Every teacher of Experimental Psychology 
and philosophy knows Father Siwek and 
his work. Some have studied his work in 
Latin, others in French and Spanish (maybe 
some in this country have read him in 
Polish or Portuguese). Others still may 
have studied under him in the United 
States or Rome, or Rio de Janeiro. So 
that you may know this brilliant scholar, 
teacher, and priest 

Degrees: Ph.D. (Cracow); Docteur és 
Lettres de l’Etat Frangais (“le grand 
doctorat”); Doctor Philosophiae, Doctor 
Theologiae (Gregorian); Professor Aggre- 
gatus (Gregorian). 

Teaching: Faculty of Philosophy, Uni- 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR HDITORIAL 


FORCING OBSCENITY OUT OF 
THE MAILS 


PosTMASTER James C. Smith of Pittsburgh reports that 
good progress is being made in the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s intensified campaign against obscene mail. He 
pleads for the cooperation of the public. It is estimated 
f that one million American boys and girls of high school 
age will receive obscene literature and pictures in the 
mail this year even though they never wanted nor so- 
licited them. 

Many hundreds of children in the Pittsburgh area 
will be among the recipients, for their names and ad- 
dresses are carried on the mailing lists that these por- 
nographic houses have compiled. First-class mail is not 
subject to inspection by postal authorities and the smut 
peddlers make use of first-class mail in sending out 
their material. Where do they get the names and ad- 
dresses? They clip names from high school annuals, 
and they buy lists of names from legitimate mail-order 
houses..dealing..in items of interest to children. At 
times they advertise acceptable children’s merchandise 
at bargain prices and build up their lists with the 
names of the purchasers. In the words of Postmaster 
Smith, “It is easy to get on a list, but nearly impos- 
| sible to get off one.” Commercialized pornography has 
grown apace in the past five years, and will increase 
substantially over the next five years unless a con- 
certed nationwide war is waged against it. 

Postmaster Smith is determined to use every legal 
weapon in an effort to curb the traffic. “The parents 
of America are the key to effective action against deal- 
ers in filth,” he declared. He urged all parents to note 
the mails received at their homes, preserve any ob- 
scene material and the envelope it arrives in, and de- 
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liver it in person or by mail to the local postmaster. 
He promises effective action in accord with law when 
evidence is received that the laws have been broken. 
Concerted action of this type will put an end to the 
traffic in pornography. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


IN A SPECIAL MESSAGE for the opening of the World 
Refugee Year, Pope John XXIII exhorted Catholics 
throughout the globe to collaborate “generously and 
efficaciously” in “easing the lot of those who live in: 
exile far away from their homelands.” He urged the 
faithful to carry on the “precious heritage of charity 
and of defense of the poor—one of the loveliest flowers 
of the Catholic Church.” 

Hundreds of thousands of refugees are today held 
in camps or lodged in huts, humiliated in their dignity 
as human beings, and sometimes exposed to the worst 
temptations of discouragement and despair. No man 
with a heart can remain indifferent to that sight: mul- 
titudes of men, women, and even children, deprived 
through no fault of their own of some of the most fun- 
damental rights of the human person; families divided 
in spite of their own wishes; husbands separated from 
their wives, and children kept away from their par- 
ents. Pope John described their plight as a “sorrowful 
anomaly” in modern society, and urged all Catholics 
to take the matter to their hearts and do whatever is 
in their power in order to bring this sad situation to 
an end. 

He noted the efforts made on behalf of refugees of 
the first World War by Pope Benedict XV and for 
those of World War II by Pope Pius XII. “How many 
the undertakings sponsored by the Holy See, how enor- 
mous the relief supplies of every kind that went forth 
from Vatican City during those tragic years.” He ex- 
horted all according to their means to ensure a more 
happy lot for their unfortunate brothers, remembering 
that in many cases their attachment to the Church and 
to Christ is not unconnected with their present plight. 
His appeal was very forceful. He spoke of the words 
of his predecessor on a similar occasion: “And if you 
remain unmoved by the sufferings of the refugee 
wandering hither and thither without shelter, where 
is that solidarity which you ought to feel with him, 
knowing as you do that his lot today may be yours 
tomorrow?” 

Pope John urged priests to bring this matter to the 
attention of their faithful, and to stir within them 
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sentiments of Christian Charity. “Since private initia- 
tive alone is incapable of resolving problems of this 
magnitude, We are confident that public authorities 
will wholeheartedly endeavor, during the course of 
this year, to follow up and intensify still more the 
praiseworthy efforts already made in this field.” 

He cited as an important result already achieved on 
the international level the drawing up and the adop- 
tion by a considerable number of States of the Con- 
vention of 1951 on the Status of Refugees. “Would 
that these States, and others likewise, might throw 
open their frontiers even more generously and speedily 
bring about the human and social resettlement of so 
many unfortunate people! Would that these could 
find without delay what they so earnestly desire: an 
honorable existence within a country of adoption that 
will give them shelter in the peaceful enjoyment of 
their personal and family rights.” 

The Holy Father concluded his appeal to individ- 
uals and groups everywhere with an invocation of 
the protection and special favor of the almighty and 
merciful God upon all who participate in any way, 
“as We Ourselves will do according to Our means.” 

The Holy Father desires that the cause be brought 
to the attention of children as well as adults through- 
out the world. Certainly the prayers of millions of 
children, especially of those in Catholic schools, will 
rise in petition to Almighty God that He may in His 
goodness succor and sustain “those who live in exile 
far away from their homelands.” 


CAN WE STAND THE STRAIN? 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE of the Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., superin- 
tendent of schools in the archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
gives an analysis of a problem that causes all inter- 
ested in Catholic education to take thought. “No one 
who has any knowledge of what is taking place in 
Catholic education in the United States today,” writes 
Monsignor Ryan, “has any hope that the ideal of every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school will be realized 
in the foreseeable future. In many cases it seems the 
trend will be the other way. The proportion of Cath- 
olic children in Catholic schools may actually decline, 
and the reasons are not hard to find.” The factors that 
account for this situation are the constantly increasing 
expenditures for public education; the raising of edu- 
cational standards; the need for employing more lay 
teachers at higher salaries; the increased social and 
psychological services schools are expected to provide; 
and the necessity for taking care of atypical children. 

The writer then poses a realistic question, Which 
grades should be dropped in order that the rest may 
be saved? In answering this question Dr. Ryan divides 
the twelve grades into four groups: 1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 6; 7, 8; 
9, 10, 11, 12. Next he gives the pros and cons that 
might be given for dropping or retaining any one of 
the four groups of grades. Local conditions may indi- 
cate in a given case that it is sufficient for the time 
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being to drop but one grade, or two grades. Thef | 
writer has no thought of making out a case for the 
dropping of any particular grades in preference tof * 
others. Some who favor dropping the primary grades 
call attention to the fact that young children will come 
readily to parttime religion classes. The dropping of 
the primary grades means only one change from one 
school system to another, and it is obvious that parents 
will take increased responsibility for the religious in- 
struction of their children when these children are 
forced to spend their first three years of schooling in a 
public school. This is properly the work of parents, 
and there is a wealth of suitable material to place in 
their hands to help them with this work. 


Those opposed to dropping these early grades call 
attention to the fact that early impressions are more 
lasting. It seems certain that a better preparation for 
Holy Communion can be made if the candidate is 
in a Catholic school. Others note the fact that it is 
always difficult to prepare children in a large group 
for a transfer to a different school system. There is 
the added factor that a better religious atmosphere 
has developed in the Christian home when the chil- 
dren attend the primary grades in a Catholic school. 

Those who favor dropping the intermédiate grades 
point to the fact that the Catholic child entering the 
fourth grade has established a good basis for his re- 
ligious life. The pattern of discipline in a Catholic 
school has been laid. The intermediate child suffers 
less loss in a transfer to the public school, and he is 
still plastic enough to be brought back into the Cath- 
olic school when the time arrives for that. Opposed 
to the dropping of the intermediate grades are those] 
who point out that such a transfer involves two 
changes from one school system to another. This 
change at the end of the sixth grade is more difficult, 
and parents may elect to leave their child in the pub- 
lic school. To this must be added the fact that public 
school administrators and teachers are less inclined 
to welcome an increase of new pupils at this level than 
at any other. The child also finds greater difficulty in 
transferring for the fourth grade than he would in 
changing over at the beginning of the seventh grade. 

Many are of the opinion that a transfer, if necessary, | 
is better made at the beginning of the seventh grade. 
Six years of religious instruction has given the child 
the basic pattern of a religious life. “The knowledge 
of their religion,” writes Dr. Ryan, “may not be very 
extensive, but at least they have been grounded in 
the fundamentals.” At this point the practice of going 
to Mass and the sacraments is well fixed, and we can 
reasonably hope that it will endure. Here again the 
responsibility for religious training and practice de- 
volves upon the parents. 

The natural break between the sixth and seventh 
grades, a point where many enter junior high school, 
adds to the ease of administration in case of an in- 
creased school population. There is little difficulty in 

(Continued on page 102) | 
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§ By REV. CHARLES W. PARIS 


How to Support Private Schools 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, their right to exist and their social 
and religious effects, have been issues occupying the 
political and legal considerations of our nation for 
many years. Their support, unfortunately, has not re- 
ceived comparable attention. Because the Catholic 
Church is a large operator of private schools all de- 
bates about them, but particularly concerning their 
support, should be of vital concern both to the leaders 
and the members of the Church. 

Any vast and complex subject which receives much 
pro and con debate at varying levels of authority be- 
comes clouded in the principles upon which it rests 
and confused in the logic of its argumentation. The 
question of private school support is such a subject 
and the haziness of perspective in its case is deepened 
by the admixture of religious fears and convictions, 
bigotry and prejudice which accompany it. In such 
a welter of confusion, little wonder that most of the 
allegations are started from and lead to tangents rather 
than the real issue involved. Thus it becomes highly 
advisable occasionally to draw away a bit from the 
proximity of the issue as it is currently debated and 
in a calm and impassioned intellectual appraisal re- 
examine the true elements underlying it. As a contri- 
bution to such a clearing of the atmosphere and to 
return the focus to fundamentals, let us survey the 
basic points in the private school idea. 


Issue Is Twofold 


In these remarks we confine the subject to Church 
and government schools of the elementary and second- 
ary levels. The issue is twofold. First it is concerned 
with the imparting to a child of that knowledge which 
is deemed proper and necessary in order that the 
recipient might assume a useful place in the human 
community—a place from which he might derive the 
benefits due him as a social creature, as well as a place 
from which he might give to the social body the con- 
tribution which he, as a social being, owes to it. 

And from this comes the second consideration, the 
manner of financing and supporting such procedures. 
Education is not a favor or privilege given to the child 
but a right which springs from the duty owed to him 
by those responsible for his existence and well-being. 
Inherently and ultimately this right to education is 
from God by whose will this creature is a rational and 
social being; in the economy of delegated authority, 
the duty to provide it rests on the parents by whom 
the child is produced. 

This last point is clearly demonstrated in the nature 
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of the marriage state as well as in the God-given pur- 
pose for it. Both can be summarized in the divine 
words: “For this have I made you male and female. . . 
multiply and fill the earth.” The continuation of the 
human species is a duty of the man and woman to the 
society, for it is the source of the family which in turn 
is the basic social constituent. 


Not Mere Multiplication in Numbers 


Continuation of the human species cannot be defined 
in a mere multiplication in numbers. Because man is 
a rational and social species by nature, the God-im- 
posed obligation for his reproduction is fulfilled only 
in the word’s truest meaning—to duplicate, or copy, 
the intellectual and volitional social creature which is 
the human being. Thus the parental duty is not finished 
at birth but merely begun; it terminates when into the 
social stream is placed the finished product—a citizen 
of Church and State who is prepared and qualified 
to maintain, perfect, and continue the social species. 
This development and perfection of the individual is 
termed “education,” and hence education shares the 
same parental source and responsibility as does birth. 

Summarized, the education of a child is the duty of 
its parents. In a more simple society such as existed 
centuries ago, the demand upon its members was far 
less complicated and specialized than in the case in 
the complex pattern of modern times. Because of this, 
the extent of the education needed to adapt one to a 
useful place in society was less, and as a consequence 
the duty to provide the necessary education could be 
and was satisfied in the home by the parents or their 
appointed tutors. 


Of Necessity Must Delegate the Duty 


Today the impossibility of this direct and immediate 
fulfillment of parental duty is beyond doubt or dis- 
cussion. Not being capable or qualified to provide it, 
parents must now delegate the duty. 


Father Paris is a priest of the Diocese of 
Reno, currently on assignment in the Harris- 
burg diocese, St. Patrick's Church, Carlisle, 
Penna. In addition to parochial assignments, 
he has served in various chaplaincies and 
student counseling work. He is the author. of 
several pamphlets on Catholic subjects. 








Because the end result of education is in relation 
to the society, it is a fitting custom that this delegation 
be to a social unit, which in actual practice is the 
Church or the State. Hence we have the church (re- 
ligious ) schools and the state (public) schools. 


Primary Concept 


Which of these social units has the first right to 
receive the delegation to educate children? The pri- 
mary concept of the State is to rule; in this lies its 
essential function. It is the meaning of government to 
maintain a proper arrangement of order among the 
parts of the social body. Any other function it serves 
is a secondary and accidental purpose to this primary 
concept. 

The essential nature of the Church is to teach. This 
we see clearly specified in the words of Christ, “Go, 
teach. . .” Thus any other proper function of the Church 
is rooted in and stems from its nature as a teaching 
body. 

From this, the logical deduction is that the first 
claim upon the delegated parental responsibility should 
be assumed and accepted by the Church. This is 
further fortified by the fact that only she can teach 
the whole body of knowledge. The child must know 
what is conducive to its termination in a good member 
of the family and the social units of the state, and also 
of the spiritual society. While we can conceive that the 
first two requirements are within the capability of the 
State to provide, in the contemporary status of the 
American scene, court orders and multitudinous sects 
and pressure groups have ruled out the possibility of 
the third. Hence only the Church is equipped to give 
the child the fullness of knowledge required for proper 
balance—both the empirical and the spiritual arts and 
sciences. 

To condense the above, in our present society the 
parental duty of education can be delegated to the 
Church or State, and by nature and qualifications it 
belongs primarily to the former. 


The Right to Recompense 


When any duty is delegated to another, the virtue 
of justice enters the picture. Duty and the fulfillment 
of duty constitutes the balance of the scales, while 
delegation of the duty affects the balance, for now a 
third factor has entered upon the proportion. The dele- 
gated one must be reimbursed. In justice, and to main- 
tain it, the party who has accepted the fulfillment of 
another's duty has a right to recompense for his con- 
tribution; to deprive him of it, whether by law _or 
custom, is an injustice. 

As a consequence of this the delegating parent must 
compensate the agent who fulfills the function of edu- 
cating the child. If it is the State, then the State must 


be paid; if it is the Church, then she has the one 


right, in justice, to compensation. 
At present the State assesses the whole public for the 
cost of educating the children who have been dele- 
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gated to its care, while the Church assesses only her 
own members to defray the expense involved in her 
share of the delegation. Thus everyone pays for the 
State schools while only selected ones pay for the 
Church schools; the obvious result is that some citizens 
pay twice to exercise their right of delegating. This is 
plainly unjust. 

The common defense of this double cost takes form 
along this line of reasoning: the State schools are avail- 
able to all; therefore, all pay for them. If a parent 
elects not to use them but rather to provide separate 
facilities, then this is a private matter and hence should 
be sustained by private contribution. 















How Valid the Argument? 


If the duty of education were the State’s, this argu- 
ment would be valid. But in view of the duty. being 
the parents’, and theirs being the right to delegate it 
either to Church or State as they choose, the argument 
becomes invalid and false. The law and custom both 
recognize the right of the parents to designate the dele- 
gate they prefer; thus logical reasoning must grant 
that the one delegated has the right, in justice, to the 
parental reimbursement. Therefore, the school to 
which the child goes determines the authority which 
receives the payment for the service. 















School Money Not True Taxation 





The method by which the State raises the cost of its 
services is referred to as taxation. From this term, it is 
argued that to give such public-owned money to a 
Church affiliated institution is a violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution as well as a breach of the traditional 
concept of separation of Church and State. Such a 
conclusion is false because the premise from which it 
is drawn is false. The money collected by the State to 
maintain a school system is not taxation in the proper 
and real sense of the term. 

Recalling that the essential function of the State is 
to govern, and recognizing that such a function re- 
quires the provision of certain services (of which edu- 
cation is not one), then it follows that the State has a 
right to collect from its citizens the funds necessary 
to defray such costs as it incurs. It is this fund raising 
which is properly called taxation and taxation rightly 
understood is the tribute paid by the citizens for the 
services of government. 

However, because education of children is not an 
inherent part of the concept of governing, but is rather 
a specific role over and above its essential scope (be- 
cause it is a delegation of a specific parental duty), 
taxation has nothing in common with the State’s role 
of educator. In substantiation of this, we need no 
greater evidence than the prevalent custom of separate 
tax rates and assessments for normal governmental 
functions and for the school boards. Hence it should 
be clear that the money collected for performing the 
parental duty of education is not of the same species 
or category as is that exacted for services essential to 
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the concept of goverment. In brief, the reimbursement 
of the State by its citizens for educating their children 
is not taxation; it is payment for a specific, delegated 
service. 


Collecting and Disbursing Agent 


From which it follows that when the government 
acts as collecting and disbursing agent for such monies, 
and in the process distributes it to other social units 
for their share in the discharge of the delegation, it 
is not public funds used for sectarian purposes, and it 
is not a violation of the Constitution nor a breach of 
the separation of Church and State. It is a method of 
implementing the virtue of justice. 

The above is not the only method whereby the same 
result could be achieved. Another one would be to al- 
low the parents to pay directly to the institutes they 
choose for the function of education, their share of the 
cost of that education. But this would introduce great 
complications. Yet another system lies in allowing tax 
credits or tax exemptions to parents who use Church 
affliated schools. However, again the difficulties in- 
herent in this plan makes it less than desirable. The 
most workable plan seems to be that which entrusts 
the collection and distribution to the State while at 
the same time allowing the State a fee or percentage 
for the costs it incurs in performing this service. 


Society Should Assist 


Finally, because education is to the benefit of the 
social body and not merely to those with children par- 
ticipating in the program, the whole society should 
assist in defraying the expense of education. Such con- 
tributors, though not receiving the fruits of the edu- 
cational system in their own children, insofar as they 
are defraying part of its cost should have the right to 
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designate the division (Church or State) to which they 
wish their share to be allotted. 

Summarized, the duty of educating children rests 
upon their parents but can be delegated to one of the 
units of society. In the case of such delegation, the re- 
imbursement of the delegate is not taxation in the 
sense of public money but is money paid to satisfy 
the virtue of justice. Therefore, for the one rendering 
the service to receive due and proportionate recom- 
pense from the State is not a violation of any law or 
custom, whether the method of collection and distri- 
bution is by payment directly by the parents or 
through the agency of the State. 

That implementation of the above philosophy will 
lead to government control of the private schools and 
that hence for freedom’s sake they are better off to 
maintain themselves and thereby continue the double 
standard of assessment, does not follow. 


Certain Amount of Regulation 


True, there is and will be under any system a certain 
amount of governmental regulation, as for instance, we 
now have the imposition of minimum academic stand- 
ards and required days of attendance; basic safety and 
health regulations for school buildings; accreditation 
norms for qualified teachers and recognized schools. 
That a change in the manner of support demands a 
change in these things or the addition of more is a 
false fear. 

This, for two reasons. 

The first stems from the principles already enun- 
ciated, to the effect it is not government support of pri- 
vate schools which is effected by the new support 
method. It is simply the justified recompense of the 
delegate who has performed the service by the more 
equitable method wherein some individuals are not 
double charged for this service. The second reason 
finds its authentication in the enabling legislation by 
which the system is inaugurated. Governmental im- 
position is not a necessary evil but one which follows 
from inadvertence to the possibility, or from a delib- 
erate intention to cause such influence in the legisla- 
tive acts by which government's role is specified. Let 
the legislators be aware and be vigilant and control 
will not be a greater factor than it is now. 


Not Common Opinion 


What has been set down so far in this article is not 
the common opinion on these matters; but to bring 
such a program of school support into being, it must 
be made the accepted norm and belief. This is the 
first step which must be taken—education of the public 
to the true nature of the issue. 

All denominations now operating their own school 
systems will need to recognize the common stake they 
have and the necessity of cooperative action to gain 
their mutual goal. Thus the starting point is a joint 
committee of all operators of so-called private schools. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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What Level Must We Maintain— 


The Catholic Elementary School 


THE PRESENT INTEREST in the dropping of some grades 
of the elementary school appears to have stemmed 
from a portion of a talk given at the opening session 
of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
Atlantic City on March 31, 1959.1 In reporting the ad- 
dress, various papers—diocesan and public—along with 
periodicals, emphasized the excerpt which stated that 
certain grades of the elementary school should be 
dropped in favor of the secondary school in an area 
that is not financially able to maintain both levels. 
One paper listed reasons why the elementary grades 
should be maintained because it is here that the basis 
of religious foundations is laid. Furthermore, it stressed 
the point that this level was an important and neces- 
sary part of the school organization.” 

Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools in Cincinnati, summarized the question in a 
recent article entitled “Which Grades to Drop?” He 
treated the school structure in four levels: primary, 
intermediate, junior and senior high levels. Naturally, 
in such a presentation both sides of the question were 
treated in an objective manner. Monsignor Ryan es- 
tablished some cogent reasons as to the level which 
should be dropped or maintained.* 

Through the emphases given by the First and Third 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore in 1852 and 1854, re- 
spectively, bishops and pastors in the United States 
were exhorted to erect a school in every parish. Such 
is the pattern today that the Catholic elementary 
school is a commonplace and expected part of the 
American Catholic parish, a must in the thinking of 
the members of the parish. In fact, schools take pre- 
cedence over other parish facilities in a parish building 
campaign. Today, with the exodus into suburbia, the 
existing Catholic elementary school is no small factor 
in helping parents decide where to establish their per- 
manent home. 


Unique in Origin, Organization, Structure 


The Catholic elementary school in America is unique 
in its origin, organization, and structure. Nothing com- 
parable to it is to be found elsewhere. The stringent 
criticism of those unfriendly to the Church is frequently 
leveled at the Catholic school. They realize that in this 
segment, the nucleus of the strengthening of the Faith, 
the nurturing of a strong virtuous life is found. Only 
four sects have succeeded in implementing their teach- 
ing by the erection of elementary parochial schools: 
Mennonites, Seventh Day Adventists, Christian Re- 
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formed Church, and the Lutherans. In the educational 
history of the United States other sects have tried to 
maintain schools, but have failed largely through the 
lack of financial status, pupils, and teachers.® ‘To the 
Catholic Church alone, at times in dire want because 
of needed aid and personnel, are commendation and 
tribute given for the splendid elementary school sys- 
tem which has been erected and organized in ways 
comparable to any other existing public school system. 
This article is not a criticism of the secondary school; 

in fact, nothing but the highest praise is given for the 
successful work carried on there, as witnessed by the 
type of graduate emanating from its classes. Nor does 
this article propose to give reasons why one portion of 
our school system should be maintained to the exclu- 
sion of another. Such is a matter for the policy making 
body, the hierarchy of the church, to decide. The main 
purpose is to restate some of the facts concerning the 
development, the importance, and the need for the 
continuation of the Catholic elementary school. 


Elementary School Identified 


Grades one through six commonly constitute what is 
known as the elementary school. A further breakdown 
frequently cites grades one through three as the pri- 
mary; grades four through six as the intermediate; 
grades seven through nine as the junior high; and 
grades ten through twelve as the senior high levels. 
Throughout this paper the term elementary embraces 
grades one through six. A Catholic elementary school 
is one that is erected and supported by parish funds 
and staffed by a religious community, aided by lay 
teachers as the need arises. The diocesan superintend- 
ent of schools and the supervisors who assist him con- 
stitute the staff officers, all of whom are under the jur- 
isdiction of the local Ordinary. 

Pope Pius XII, in an address to Italian primary 
teachers, stressed the fact that in the elementary school, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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By SISTER M. HARRIET, O.F.M. 





Elementary or Secondary? 


The Catholic Secondary School 


IT HAPPENED SO FAsT. Sputnik sped into space, whirled 
around and rocked the American educational system. 
While educators were analyzing the situation, other 
new bodies followed Sputnik. Then Abel went up to 
look around and returned to say to man, “You're next.” 
Khrushchev growled and then sent Koslov to America 
to smile confidently as if to say, “Would you mind mov- 
ing over. . . would you mind just stepping out of the 
way ... this is a Communist world, you know.” Yes, it 
happened so fast that educators began to look into 
their educational system and devise methods for more 
solid curricula that would prepare American youth to 
meet future challenges lest the Russians smile again 
as they push us off the earth with a small bundle of 
atomic energy. 

Almost as quickly, it seemed, as Sputnik’s appear- 
ance startled the world, so the changed character of 
the school population swooped down upon us and 
fastened us in tentacles so firmly that we are saying, 
“Where do we turn now?” Elementary schools are 
bursting with boys and girls who for eight years have 
been guided and sheltered under the protection of the 
parish priest and the care of the Brothers, Sisters, and 
good lay teachers until they reach that age of adoles- 
cence, the age in which they need most direction. 
Then like a fragile young flower exposed to hail and 
storm, these young boys and girls, because there is no 
Catholic high school, find themselves in a materialis- 
tic environment. 

The American elementary school has been a tradi- 
tion and those of us who are conservatists are apt to 
cling tenaciously to the idea that if a parish is not 
financially able to maintain both, the choice should be 
the elementary school. 

We must remember that in 1900 only about ten per- 
cent of the total population of high school age was 
attending secondary schools, and only a small per- 
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centage of this number pertained to the Catholic sec- 
ondary schools. Obviously, at this time there was no 
question as to which school to build. 


Race Against Time 


Today we are engaged in a race against time—a time 
when, in certain areas, it appears to be difficult to 
maintain adequately both the Catholic elementary 
and the secondary schools. More than ever before, 
Catholic educators realize that the Catholic high 
school student must be given an opportunity to de- 
velop every talent if we hope to survive the menace of 
communism. An effective anti-communist program 
must be set up. We are fighting for our lives. We can- 
not afford to permit students to remain ignorant of a 
knowledge of communism and its threat to civilization. 
Elementary pupils are not ready for such indoctrina- 
tion. This must be done in the high school. 

What about the Church’s stand on justice and the 
matter of voting for political candidates who, though 
not communists, favor communist actions? What about 
Pope Pius XII’s encyclical on labor? These are a few 
of the topics for Catholic high school social studies 
classes. Other problems such as segregation, the moral 
issues underlying TV and movies, the dangers of go- 
ing steady, and the interpretation of literature cannot 
be handled fully in the grade school. The delicate 
moral issues involved in some of these problems can 
be pointed out only to students who are more mature 
than the average grade school pupil. One needs merely 
to delve into the secrets of the status of morality among 
teenagers in some localities to recognize the need for 
careful spiritual guidance during high school days. 
The Catholic high school student needs his daily re- 
ligion class with its explanation of the Mass and its 
inspirations to receive the sacraments frequently. A 
weekly religious instruction is not enough to fortify 
him against the evils around him. 


Grounding in Right Principles 


High school religion and social studies classes, in 
particular, form the training ground for the formation 
of right principles of living in regard to such prob- 
lems as birth control, abortion, sterilization, mercy 
killing and divorce. Is the grade school the place for 
such topics? The grade school child is not ready to 
weigh problems of such a nature. If there were no 
Catholic high schools, then what? 

It is the high school student who is facing serious 
problems of morality. It is the high school student who 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 


is stunned with the noise of the materialistic world, 
deceived with its glittering tinsel and dazzled and 
encircled in a web of vice. It is the high school stu- 
dent who goes crying to the psychologist, “I’m so mixed 
up!” 

Elementary grade school children are unaware of 
the existing evils of secularism, nor are they able to 
cope with the problems of this materialistic world, at 
least, not to the extent that the high school students 
are. 

Some even say, “These problems are too deep for 
high school students. Let the college take care of 
them.” But only about half of our high school stu- 
dents enter college. Many of these drop out after a 
year or two. If our religion, science, and social studies 
classes in high school do not prepare youth to face the 
world, where are these young people going to learn 
to defend their faith, live it to the full themselves and 
share it with others? 

Last year in one of our secular American universi- 
ties a freshman Catholic girl raised the question in 
sociology class, “What about the soul?” 

The professor paused a moment, then said, “The 
soul? You don’t have a soul.” 

“Yes, I have,” the girl replied. 

“Prove it,” he requested. Startled and stunned the 
girl hesitated. “See, you can’t prove it,” he concluded. 

In another secular university last year a freshman 
girl fell victim to her young professor’s atheistic teach- 
ing, abandoned her Catholic faith, married him before 
the year was over, and is now acting as a recruiter for 
atheism. Shocking? It is happening every day. Shall 
we wait until college with problems of so serious a 
nature? That would be too late. 


The Light and Hope 


The position of the Catholic high school today may 
well be the light and the hope the world needs to lift 
it from clouded horizons of confused ideas, for it as- 
sumes the role, as it always has, of preserving the gift 
of Faith in the world and of training leaders to spread 
this Faith. It equips its students with the code of mor- 
ality based upon the Gospels; it uses textbooks free 
from the errors of socialism and pragmatism; it forti- 
fies man to withstand the temptations of the flesh 
through its encouragement of the Mass and the sacra- 
ments. 

Naturally, the ideal unit would be a Catholic educa- 
tion from kindergarten through the university, and 
wherever possible this should be the case. However, 
we are presently dealing with the situation where only 
one level can be maintained financially. If a choice 
must be made, the high school would be the logical 
one. 


Difficult Years 


How many teenagers are home long enough today to 








be taught the logic that will be their defense against 
the irreligious world? What mother or father has the 
time to review each textbook used in the public high 
school and to point out and refute the fallacies con- 
tained therein, distorted ideas about democracy and 
religion. Yet there are those who say that the parents 
should be responsible for the religious training of 
their children of high school age, but we must admit 
that this is just the time when many parents find that 
a barrier falls between themselves and their children. 
Some parents say, “I don’t know what is the matter 
with him.” And the boy says, “My parents don’t under- 
stand.” Some teenagers find it easier to talk to their 
teachers than to their parents. What a blessing it is 
that there is a good Catholic teaching Brother, Sister 
or lay teacher who can guide these boys and girls 
spiritually through their difficult years! 

At the grade school level, these same boys and girls 
find it easier to confide in their parents than in their 
teachers. This is the period, then, when parents should 
take advantage of their responsibility for the spiritual 
education of their children. It was John Dewey who 
threw education off balance when he overloaded the 
schools with tasks that had formerly been those of the 
family. Let the parents now resume that responsibility 
and teach the child his prayers, teach him to love God 
and his neighbor, to practice virtue and to keep the 
commandments. To those who say it is more important 
for children to attend a Catholic elementary school so 
that from earliest youth they may learn and live Cath- 
olic principles, we say, “But what about the years fol- 
lowing the eighth grade? Do our teenagers read Cath- 
olic periodicals? Do they seek further religious instruc- 
tion classes? Most of them do not. Where, then, should 
they learn the answers that help solve their problems? 
That would be ideal if the parents were well-informed 
themselves, and if the boys and girls would approach 
their parents, and if parents were more inclined to ac- 
cept this responsibility. If it comes to a choice of main- 
taining a certain level of school, I would say let the 
grade school child attend the public school for his for- 
mal education, and let the pastor arrange for a com- 
bination of home instruction and parish instruction 
outside of school hours, and then, when the child 
reaches the age of adolescence, let him attend a Catho- 
lic high school. Perhaps the awareness of this spiritual 
responsibility and the open discussion of religion in the 
home will raise the spiritual level of the whole family 
and we can truly say, “A little child shall lead them.” 














ideal Christian Home 


The ideal Christian home is one which is like the 
home of Nazareth. There the Mother of God and St. 
Joseph together made a happy home, Mary by her 
vocation to love, and St. Joseph by his dedication to 
duty. The mother of the home today can find no higher 
standard than to imitate this Family, to love enough to 
give herself unselfishly to the spiritual and temporal 
training of her child. The father can do no better than 
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to rule and to light the way by his good example and 
dedication to duty. The seed of religious vocations is 
planted here in the midst of this happy home life. Per- 
haps, if there were more homes that were living copies 
of the home of Nazareth, there would be more priests, 
Brothers and Sisters, and if there were more Religious, 
there could be more schools. Then it would be unnec- 
essary for us to determine the answer to such a critical 
proposition as the choice of elementary or high school. 


They Belong to This Social Group 


If any level must be chosen for the mother and fa- 
ther to assume the main responsibility for the spiritual 
education of the child, it would have to be the grade 
school level. When teenagers enter high school, they 
tend to form closer friendships with their classmates 
than they did in grade school. They spend less of their 
leisure time at home, and more of it with their friends. 
Their social life seems to revolve around the high 
school. They belong to this social group. The Catholic 
high school, then, becomes the center of good, whole- 
some recreation where young people live together ac- 


. cording to the right principles of living set down for 


them by Jesus Christ and taught them through the 
medium of their Church and school. 

This problem of Catholic elementary or secondary 
school is one we must soon face for two reasons: (1) 
lack of teachers; (2) insufficient funds to build and 
maintain both. Let us not be sentimental about it. If 
you are teaching high school students, or if you are a 
parent who has teenage boys and girls, you, undoubt- 
edly, will know what it means to have them in a Cath- 
olic high school. Our hope is that eventually all our 
teenagers will be where they belong, in a Catholic 
high school. 

Then let Khrushchev and Koslov grow] or smile; our 
youth will not be brainwashed. They will have the 
“truth that will make them free.” 


The Catholic Elementary School 
(Continued from page 36) 


pupils learn the basic elements which are for everyone 
the foundation of future intellectual development and 
which are in most cases the only scholastic heritage 
that they have at their disposal throughout their entire 
lives. In a similar vein, Reverend Joseph Fichter, S.J., 
stated that the Catholic parochial school acts as a focus 
of Christian solidarity in the local community.’ 


Early Years Priceless 


History attests that in anti-clerical countries, one of 
the first actions of the leaders is to remove the religious 
emphasis from the elementary schools and to place 
the pupils under the aegis of the state. Obviously, the 
importance of these early years is priceless. in the days 
of the Hitler regime, within the memory of the reader, 
youth at an early age were removed from the home 
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and the parish school, and assigned to places of learn- 
ing where state indoctrination could be carried out 
systematically and intensely. At the present time, Red 
China, Russia, and the satellite countries make as a 
special target the seizing of the young child by placing 
him in the so-called communes where he can be ed- 
ucated according to strict discipline, thereby learning 
as early as possible the tenets of statism and commu- 
nism. Since this period, so malleable and impression- 
able, constitutes a significant part in their planning for 
a Godless education, should not Christian countries 
continue their emphasis upon the early education in 
which God is the center? During these years of child- 
hood growth, attitudes, habits, virtues, skills, as well as 
learnings, are formed. What the child learns in the first 
six grades becomes the foundation for all future learn- 
ings. Leaders in psychology, sociology, and education 
are ever vigorously contending that this period of 
growth ranks as the most significant in the life of the 
individual. 


Objective Data Lacking 


Researchers in the field of elementary and secondary 
education as yet have presented no objective data re- 
garding the importance of one area over the other. 
Empirical studies, aided by grants, may possibly un- 
cover signficant findings attesting to the relative stand- 
ing of one segment of the school organization when 
compared with another. Certainly this is a needed area 
for study by some candidate at the doctoral level. Rev- 
erend Joseph Fichter, S.J., presented a case study of 
one parochial school® and such is a step in the right 
direction for an unbiased report of the status of the 
school when compared with the existing public school. 
Gathering subjective findings, the only available data, 
the large number of priestly and religious vocations to 
the sisterhood and the brotherhood stems from the 
ranks of those who have attended a Catholic parochial 
school. Similarly, data show that divorce and marriage 
break-up are found less among those with Catholic 
elementary school background.? Whether there are 
factors which are the result of Catholic elementary 
training remains to be analyzed. 


Administrative Considerations 


Administratively speaking, the elementary grades 
have received more attention than has any other level 
of the school. From the standpoint of supervisory 
helps, special teachers, as in art, musical and physical 
education, as well as research studies in curriculum 
areas, have benefited greatly during the past three 
decades. Because of the importance of these grades 
every attempt is made to improve both teaching and 
learning. The secondary school is not left without 
supervision but that which is given cannot be com- 
pared to that of the elementary grades. The per pupil 
cost of the elementary pupil is considerably less than 
that for the secondary school pupil. Similarly, in the 
majority of school systems, salary schedules are greater 









for the secondary than for the elementary teacher. 
Whether or not this is a healthy condition, the fact 
must be faced. Frequently, too, the teacher at the 
secondary level must possess a master’s degree or 
credit over and beyond the bachelor degree. State cer- 
tification laws are much more stringent at the sec- 
ondary level. Requirements of accrediting agencies are 
to be met if graduates of the high schools are to be 
certified. Smaller classes necessitate more teachers. 

Going into the structure of the whole school, the 
capital outlay is a major item in school finance when 
one is engaging coaches, dramatic teachers, and li- 
brarians, buying equipment for laboratories—chemis- 
try, biology, and physics—along with the outfitting of 
a gymnasium for a sports program—baseball, football 
and hockey. Guidance personnel and teachers trained 
for the diversified course offerings—scientific, business, 
general home economics, and college preparatory— 
pose a financial problem for the religious community 
staffing the school in that their education must be 
taken care of either in the comunity college or a local 
university. Since the appearance of the Conant report, 
with the plethora of articles that followed, administra- 
tors are reviewing both curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods at the high school level, in an attempt to show the 
public that the high school today is turning out a well- 
educated product. The curriculum of the Catholic sec- 
ondary school has continued to uphold its tradition for 
which it is so well known. 

Many of the facilities mentioned for the high school, 
such as libraries and gymnasium, should be found in 
the elementary school. However, because of the sim- 
plicity of her demands, the elementary teacher can 
improvise through her ingenuity and resourcefulness 
many of the needed facilities as classroom libraries, 
science corners, and playground areas. Self-contained 
classrooms lend themselves so much more easily to 
adaptation. 


Simpler Set-Up 


Within the secondary school, the administrative 
body consists of a principal assisted by heads of de- 
partments, coaches, spiritual director, guidance per- 
sonnel, and teachers. Within the elementary school one 
finds a more simple set-up with a principal, free or in 
some instances responsible for a class, and a corps of 
teachers. The teacher in the elementary school is with 
the pupils for a longer portion of the school day and 
thus gets to understand them much better. Teaching 
four or five classes of algebra, each class numbering 
about forty pupils, becomes a name feat for any 
teacher. Reaching each pupil in the sense that he be- 
comes known in all the varied facets of his personality 
can be baffling and discouraging. 

Examining the kind of education offered at the ele- 
mentary level, administrators are to be highly com- 
mended for their ever-present concern for courses of 
study and curriculum guides. Diocesan, state, and 
regional committees have spent time in the construc- 
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tion of such aids, built upon Catholic philosophy 
which impregnates all areas of the curriculum. Further 
extension of this philosophy is to be seen in the field 
of reading, science, social studies, and language arts. 
Some progress has been made regarding courses of 
study and textbooks in the secondary schools, but not 
to the degree that is true of the elementary level. 

Analyzing the social life within the elementary 
school one can find a microcosmic life, with groups of 
boys and girls working together on the various proj- 
ects; small cleavages, too, are apparent; new and last- 
ing friendship patterns are formed; attitudes, preju- 
dices, and vocation interest find their birthplace 
here. Pupils from various ethnic and economic back- 
grounds live side by side in the elementary school 
where gifted, superior, average, and below average 
pupils learn the give and take of life. It is truly a city 
within itself, laying the foundation for Christian demo- 
cratic living. Within the scene are found dedicated 
religious and lay teachers. Catholic elementary schools 
are the bulwarks of a loyal citizenry which cannot but 
exert an effect upon the community now and in the 
future days. 


Parish Solidarity 


The element of parish solidarity is nowhere better 
found than in a parish where the elementary school 
flourishes. Through the sundry activities common to 
the elementary school a parish is rendered more vig- 
orous by the First Communion Day, the Confirmation 
exercises, May devotions, Corpus Christi and May pro- 
cessions, Family Communion Sunday, CYO and sim- 
ilar clubs. Their successful organization and execution 
depend in large measure upon the local elementary 
school. It is agreed that some of these functions can be 
found at the secondary level, but the age of the par- 
ticipants does not ensure the parental interest en- 
gendered by a younger child. 

Reverend Joseph Fichter, $.J., in a recent lecture, 
emphasized the point that it is probably safe to say 
that the experiences of the child in the Catholic ele- 
mentary school engage his total personality in a man- 
ner that will not happen again in his future educa- 
tional training. The child is more closely involved with 
his parents, priests, parish, family, and neighborhood 
than he will ever be again.’° 


Woefully Deficient 


Catholic children coming into the elementary school 
are woefully deficient in the common knowledge of 
their religion, embracing prayers, sign of the cross, 
and the simple truths of dogma, as the story of Christ- 
mas and Calvary. Reverend John Thomas, S.J., calls 
this condition of the Catholic child, “the religious 
blackout”. Parents are depending more and more 
upon the teacher of the Catholic elementary school to 
impart the religious teaching which should be right- 
fully taught in the home before the child enters school. 
Objective data can attest to this condition.’? In the 
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elementary grades children are prepared for the re- 
ception of three important sacraments: Penance, Holy 
Eucharist, and Confirmation. Granted that such train- 
ing can also be given in released time classes pr during 
religious class time. However, can such time be com- 
pared with the day by day teaching and meaningful 
repetition of religious truths? During these formative 
years the elementary child is living in a religious at- 
mosphere in the Catholic classroom, surrounded by 
reminders of his religion. Parents are adamant that 
their child be taught reading, arithmetic, and other 
fundamentals. What would be the case if these learn- 
ings were presented once or twice a week, and/or left 
to the teaching of parents? If religious learning is pre- 
sented regularly, consistently, and is well planned and 
motivated by parents who feel competent to explain 
the truths of our religion, then the religious learnings 
of the elementary school child are ensured. 


Attitude Far From Indifferent 


Monsignor Ryan stated that if the attitude toward 
Catholic education is indifferent then it matters little 
where emphasis should be placed, whether at elemen- 
tary or secondary level.!* From present reports, Cath- 
olic elementary schools enjoy an attitude far from 
indifferent. Schools are bursting at the doors for want 
of more seating space. In some areas registration is 
made four years in advance of the child’s entrance 
into grade one. It is truly a healthy sign of parental 
interest in a Catholic elementary education. 

In summary, reasons have been given for the main- 
taining of the Catholic elementary school. The im- 
portance of this part of the school organization has re- 
ceived the attention of the hierarchy through the years 
of its phenomenal growth. Areas hostile to Catholicism 
have focused attention at this level of education, 
knowing that the early learning remains with the child. 
Since these learnings are fundamental and progressive 
in nature, all future knowledge is built: upon that 
learned in the elementary grades. For reasons of ad- 
ministrative, educational, social, and moral nature the 
elementary school is an integral part of the structural 
fabric of the Catholic school system. 


1 The Catholic Transcript, April 2, 1959. Address on Chris- 
tian Education by Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, p. 10. 

* The Providence Visitor, April 16, 1959. “Catholic Educator 
Calls Plan to Drop Grades “Too Risky’,” p. 16. 

* Rt. Rev. Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D. “Which Grades to 
Drop?” The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LIX (June 1959), 
815-820. 

* Acta et Decreta Concilii. Plenarii Baltimorensis Tertii, No. 
6-7. (Baltimore: John Murphy, 1886), p. 104. 

5 Francis X. Curran, The Churches and the Schools. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1954, p. 118. 

Pope Pius XII, Address to Catholic Primary Teachers, No- 
vember 4, 1955. 

‘Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Lecture given at Boston College, 
June 25, 1959, Institute on the Sociology of American Ca- 
tholicism. 

*Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Parochial School: A Sociological 
a. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 
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How to Support... 
(Continued from page 35) 


The essential function of this group will be, under the 
guidance of a competent advertising agency, to create 
and sponsor an educational advertising campaign; to 
use fully spot advertisements on radio and television 
(some might be carried as “public service” announce- 
ments as so much school propaganda is now), secure 
newspaper write-ups, organize and maintain alert 
legislative lobbies on local school board, state, and na- 
tional levels. All of these activities to concentrate on 
the dissemination of one point of information: that in 
justice the delegated authority of the parents to teach 
their children must be paid for and such payment must 
be to the one rendering the service. The note of justice 
and fair play shall form the underlying persuasion. 
True, such a plan will cost money, but is an investment 
which will ultimately pay great dividends. 


The Contrast 


Contrast a forward, intelligent, and constructive pro- 
gram such as this with the present feeble, apologetical, 
and ineffectual peripheral efforts symbolized by the 
publicity and contentions surrounding such things as 
school bus rides or the denial of them, free lunch pro- 
grams or the lack of them, subsidized school books 
versus self-bought ones. Such issues have nothing to 
do with the basic and essential one—whose duty is it 
to educate and whose right is it to receive the com- 
pensation for educating? To confuse the issue by 
arguing about the imaginary line which separates “edu- 
cational matters” from “services rendered as citizens” 
is to frustrate any real and just solution. Rather, these 
tangents are merely a shield behind which is encour- 
aged and perpetuated a vicious and unjust practice to 
which time has made too many too complacent. 


The Outcome 


On the positive side, and this should be the main 
point in favor of the program and principles advo- 
cated in this article, an increase of revenue to the pri- 
vate schools will mean an increase in their numbers 
as well as the numbers of students they educate. As the 
public school system, under the impact of pragmatic, 
irreligious, and non-religious systems, continues to 
deteriorate, more and more young Americans can be 
put into schools which will teach them the real meat 
of education—solid academic and scientific courses 
plus the inestimable asset for God, country and citizen, 
religious values and ethics. 

In a world of timid conformists, who will be brave 
enough to institute the program? 





By WILLIAM B. FAHERTY, S.J. 





THe FATHERS OF THE Desert had their dawn-to-dusk 
fasts and an occasional roll in the brambles during 
Lent. Today’s teachers have their Teachers’ Meetings. 
Both have the same effect. The Teachers’ Meeting 
rivals the Apache ant-torture in intensity. The only dif- 
ference is that the ant-torture mercifully ends with 
death in about three days. Teachers’ Meetings seem to 
go on forever. 

Formerly these sessions were confined within the 
school. Now with greater frequency teachers and 
minor administrators have to attend those sponsored 
by the regional school authorities. Recently an eighth- 
grade teacher showed me her calendar for the next 
few months. All Saints came on Sunday and the one 
Saturday she presumed to have off was to be taken up 
with city-wide meetings. When the dates were added 
together, they stretched from one end of the school 
year to the other, with a bit of overlapping on both 
ends. Like Malthus’ population figures, meetings -mul- 
tiply in geometric ratios. 

The great amount of time devoted to such assem- 
blies would be well spent if the meetings were produc- 
tive of commensurate results. In some few schools they 
are. Here the fortunate teachers have a chance to pre- 
sent their ideas, to discuss future plans and to partici- 
pate in the formulation of school policy. 

These few deviations from the ordinary pattern do 
not change the wider picture. Most teachers’ meetings 
do not do what one would presume such conferences 
should do. As a matter of fact they are not intended 
to be productive of group participation, discussion, 
and policy-formulation. 

Teachers’ meetings actually have either of two mean- 
ings. In many institutions, the administration calls 
them as a means of conveying its plans and projects 
to the teaching staff. The meeting is a form of non- 
printed “house organ,” a substitute for an unread fac- 
ulty bulletin board. It is like passing out a mimeo- 
graphed notice, except that the principal's secretary 
need not type the stencil, run off copies, or get ink on 
her fingers. 


“Window Dressing" 


Other teachers’ meetings are simply “window dress- 
ing.” Just as Prince Potemkin was alleged to have 
erected Hollywood-type sets several miles from the 
highway in order that the journeying Empress Cath- 
erine the Second of Russia might be deceived into 
thinking her countryside prosperous, so school admin- 
istrators fill their files with minutes of faculty meetings 
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Teachers’ Meetings: Martyrdom? Mainspring? 








so that investigators from accrediting agencies find ev- 
idences of a true democratic spirit in the institution. 
On viewing these reports, the investigators can com- 
ment with satisfaction that the faculty has participated 
in drawing up the program of studies or in coordinat- 
ing the cultural activities of a musical and literary na- 


ture. They put on a show of being impressed. One won- 
ders if they are. 












False-Front Aspect Transparent 





In a few institutions the false-front aspect of the 
proceedings is so transparent that the teachers turn it 
into a farce. On one occasion when the Dean could 
not be present at the meeting, the temporary chairman 
entertained a motion to censure fellow faculty mem- 
ber Thomas Aquinas for not devoting sufficient time 
to writing and for walking about the campus with too 
gaunt a look. These recommendations are safely—one 
may hope—buried in a Dean’s files somewhere in the 
U.S.A. 

In many faculty meeings in Catholic schools, the re- 
ligious teacher faces another problem. When his su- 
perior presides at a meeting, he might hesitate to ex- 
press his opinion frankly, out of deference for the po- 
sition of the superior. Many superiors forestall this pos- 
sibility by declining to chair faculty meetings. 

Among public school educators, the goal of the fac- 
ulty meeting is the same. It is an administration-domi- 
nated conclave aimed chiefly at informing the teach- 
ers of previonsly determined policies. Teachers may 
speak out at their own risk. 

Many public school administrators, however, will be 
much more concerned with democratic processes and 
parliamentary law. Motions will be made and sec- 
onded, amended, and tabled. Roberts’ Rules will be 
observed. 




























Administrative Maneuver 





A few diplomatic individuals will completely “bam- 
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boozle” their teachers into thinking that they are al- 
lowing them a voice in school affairs. Actually these 
administrators adroitly bring the group around to their 
personal preconceptions. They do not seek expression 
of opinion and discussion with a view to formulation 
of policy. They want conformity without the charge of 
“dictatorship.” Extensive contact with teachers in pub- 
lic and private schools gives, in conclusion, little indi- 
cation of teacher influence on institutional policies ex- 
ercised through meetings. 

This does not mean that all teachers’ meetings are 
cut-and-dried affairs. In every large group of teachers 
stands one old war horse, so sure of his position, so 
unconcerned about the opinion of the administration, 
so devoted to the good of the school as he sees it, that 
he will sound off forcibly on many issues. Administra- 
tors think a person of this type the bane of their lives; 
actually such a one saves many administrators from be- 
ing tyrants. 

In a small number of schools the teachers look on the 
meetings as little more than “gripe sessions.” They can 
express their opinions, and get their complaints off 
their chests. Only the new faculty members, in their 
“just-out-of-teachers’-college” inexperience, are ever 
deceived into believing that anything will come of 
their efforts. 


A Frustrating Type 


The most frustrating type of meeting is a variation 
of the “window-dressing” kind. In this sort, the false- 
front quality is not transparent. Those present are led 
to believe that they are really participating. The dean 
appoints committees with special tasks. These commit- 
tees meet regularly to draw up recommendations in the 
area of their competence. The members become inter- 
ested in the project. They study it out. They consult 
other educators. They research the subject. 

When they have almost finished their project, they 
find out that the administration has charted a new 
course and no longer needs their report. That pro- 
cedure is like asking a bob-sled team to stop its career 
mid-way down the slope and go off for a snow-shoe 
walk through the woods. Such teachers should watch 
for ulcer symptoms! 

Faculty meetings could and should be productive of 
far greater benefit for the entire school. That they be 
such would require a re-thinking of the entire matter 
and a clear and frank delineation of purpose. 


Ideally, Two-way Communication 


A faculty meeting should be, first, a means of two- 
way communication between teachers and administra- 
tors. Today, teachers and administrators seem to live in 
isolated compartments with unrelated activities. More 
and more the attitude of teachers comes out in the ex- 
pression: “I only work here.” 

A recent development in the educational world has 
accentuated the abyss between “the instructional staff 
and the area of administration.” Just as American in- 
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dustry no longer brings its potential leaders from the 
work bench in its own plants, but from research labora- 
tories at the universities or from lesser administrative 
posts in other firms, so in the educational world the 
rise from teacher to department head to dean is ex- 
tremely rare. Educational administrators come from 
administrative posts or fellowship programs in other 
educational institutions. A teacher, who tried to leap 
into administrative ranks but always faltered on the 
questions about “experience,” recently remarked: “It 
looks as if one has to be born an administrator.” This 
fact makes teacher-administrator rapport even more 
necessary. 

A teachers’ meeting, secondly, should offer an op- 
portunity for the faculty to contribute of its experience 
to the good functioning of the school. The present 
writer has just checked through the criteria for evalua- 
tion of teachers put out by an outstanding school sys- 
tem. Many questions concern the teacher's work for the 
betterment of community relations, his professional at- 
titude, and his guidance activities. Only one question 
of forty seems to suggest that the teacher might coop- 
erate in drawing up the curriculum or determining 
school policies. This very important area could be a 
major objective of faculty get-togethers. 

A teachers’ meeting, thirdly, should offer the admin- 
istration an opportunity to throw out as “trial balloons” 
future plans and projects for discussion. Thus difficul- 
ties might be forestalled and the best policies chosen. 


Practices That Suggest Themselves 


To achieve these purposes several practices suggest 
themselves. First, faculty meetings should be held less 
often. When the schedule becomes tight, the teachers 
might profit more from a faculty picnic than from a 
meeting. Occasionally, in fact, an entire faculty con- 
ference can be had informally over a case of “milk and 
honey.” Second, a definite time to start and to stop 
should be established and adhered to sedulously. 

Third and most important, a careful delineation of 
the area of faculty operation should be stated clearly in 
writing. Normally the teachers are given only consult- 
ative power. This should be indicated. Occasionally 
on topics within their province, the teachers might be 
given clearly defined legislative power. 

Fourth, once in a while members of the faculty 
might be invited to draw up the agenda for the meet- 
ing. Sometimes, too, should the matter under discus- 
sion recommend it, one of the teachers might preside 
at a particular meeting. 

Fifth, an effort should be made to evoke widespread 
participation. Should the faculty not be too large, that 
is under thirty, the chair can explicitly ask every single 
person for comment before the close of the meeting. 
Then there would be little chance for complaint that 
one or two dominated the session. 

Lastly, teachers should be able to see concrete re- 
sults of their deliberations. 





By SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U. 


No Missed Lessons 


THE TELEPHONE RINGS in your office early in the morn- 
ing. Premonition chills you. Sure enough! It’s Mr. 
Brown, social studies teacher, telling you: “Sister, I’m 
sorry I can’t make it today . . . sick all night . . . see- 
ing the doctor this morning.” Later in the day his wife 
calls and tells you of his appendectomy. Or you walk 
into the chapel one morning and note that Sister Mary, 
science teacher, is absent. You visit her after breakfast 
and see that she is too sick for the classroom. At 
another time Sister Jane, who carries a heavy schedule 
of English classes, receives a long distance call telling 
that her father just died. She must leave immediately. 

You're saying: “Why, that’s exactly what happened 
in our school last year.” We add: “And that’s probably 
what is going to happen again this year.” 

At a convention of secondary school principals re- 
cently, a number of administrators agreed that keep- 
ing classes supplied with teachers is their main job. 
During this same convention we visited a school that 
had a regular faculty of sixty-four teachers. On that 
day eleven of them were absent for various reasons; 
nevertheless, there was a teacher in every classroom 
and the principal was not disturbed. Why? 

There was a time when school principals would feel 
frustrated, call the above mentioned examples of 
teacher absentees, emergency cases, and then use 
desperate, last minute measures to take care of the 
situation. They might ask the teacher in the adjoining 
room to give the teacherless pupils busy-work, and 
then walk back and forth between the two classes. By 
this method both groups would lose educationally. 
Once when the commercial teacher had an emergency, 
the principal, considering herself a fairly good typist, 
was presumptuous enough to attempt to teach two 
typing classes. This entailed giving up an administra- 
tive and a supervisory period. But she didn’t know 
methods of teaching typing. Consequently both stu- 
dents and administration suffered. At times pupils 
without a teacher were dismissed for the day. Again 
a baby-sitter was called in to keep the boys and girls 
from climbing out of the windows. But education is 
now a big and organized business and administrators 
have found anticipatory ways of meeting such situa- 
tions so that there will be no missed lessons. Their 
strategy involves the preparing of substitute teachers 
to take over the regular teacher’s work and in such a 
manner so as to insure continuity of school work. What 
are some of the ways of recruiting and preparing 
capable substitute teachers? As a school administrator 
you could note the successful procedures of other 
executives with reference to this problem. 
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How Recruit Substitute Teachers? 


Actually, the key which will unlock the door to 
procuring substitute teachers is to learn to utilize the 
human resources which lie at your disposal within the 
community which your school serves. There are more 
potential substitute teachers in your locality than you 
realize. 

The first resort of many principals in Catholic pa- 
rochial grade and high schools is to find out whether 
there are any people in the parish who fit in the fol- 
lowing categories: retired certified teachers who could 
do substitute teaching; teachers who have certificates 


». Still in force or renewable certificates, yet who do not 


care to do full-time teaching; college educated house- 
wives or others who may meet the requirements for 
obtaining a temporary certificate or a substitute per- 
mit. Many of these people are interested in education, 
and experienced in dealing with children. 

To be sure, if your school is in the same city as the 
Motherhouse of your order, there is a good chance 
that there is a qualified teacher there, who for one 
reason or another is not permanently assigned and 
who can do substitute teaching in your school. 

You are lucky, too, if your school is within the 
vicinity of your Catholic school board which often 
acts as a coordinator between teachers and the schools. 
The Superintendent usually has on file the names of 
qualified teachers who wish to do substitute teaching 
in the Catholic school system. It is wise to place your 
application in this office before the school term begins. 


Student-Teachers 


Possibly your present assignment is in a city where 
there is a Catholic Liberal Arts College or a Teachers’ 
College. You could arrange beforehand with the head 
of the education department or the supervisor of 
student teaching at the college so that a competent 
student-teacher might be called in as a substitute 
teacher. Days spent in this capacity are often credited 
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to the student teacher’s laboratory program. Many of 
these pre-student teachers have already done observa- 
tion and practice teaching under supervision, and on 
the grade level in which they are planning to teach. 


Let Substitutes Get Acquainted 


So much for the recruiting. It is feasible that you 
invite any prospective substitute teachers whom you 
have on your list to your pre-school workshop in which 
you and your full-time faculty discuss the policy, rules, 
regulations, and schedule of the school for the forth- 
coming year. Give them a handbook wherein is a 
wealth of background information for your school. 
Substitute teachers, if they are to do a good job, need 
all the help they can get. Let the teacher whose place 
the substitute might take, acquaint her with the text- 
books used in the grade or subject she teaches; let 
them talk over teaching methods, classroom techniques, 
the lesson plan book, seating chart, and other details 
which will smooth the way for the substitute when 
she is called in on short notice. Let her also know 
that you will have a student leader appointed to help 
her. 

Administrators should require these two arrange- 
ments from regular teachers: that they report their 
inability to be at school as soon as possible in order 
that the substitute be given as much time as possible 
to prepare for classes; that they keep their school 
schedule, their plan book, which should be kept up 
to date, and their roll call book in a predetermined 
place. 


Check Local Certification Requirements 


While planning your list of substitute teachers, 
don’t forget to consult your State Handbook on 
Teacher Certification requirements. Our school is fully 
accredited with the State as a Class A school. Now 
according to Nebraska School Law 79-1233, “no person 
shall be employed to teach in any public, private, 
denominational or parochial school in this state who 
does not hold a valid certificate or Special Teacher’s 
Permit legalizing him to teach the grade or subjects 
to which elected.” Although this statement appears 
rigid and formidable at first, there-are ways that have 
been used successfully to find substitute teachers who 
fully qualify. 


Findings of One Superintendent 


A superintendent in our state’ did some exploration 
in the area of substitute teaching. This is a résumé of 
his experiences and findings: Through various channels 
of publicity—radio, newspaper—he let people who have 
taught know that special certificates and renewals of 
certificates are available to them. School boards and 
superintendents were notified that their schools must 


*M. G. Winne, Superintendent, Gage County Schools, 
Beatrice, Nebr. 

*Carl H. Peterson, “Train Your Own Substitute Teachers,” 
The School Executive, (September 1958), pp. 51-53. 
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use only certified teachers or be subject to the pos- 
sibility of losing state apportionment money. School 
superintendents were also asked to report all persons 
who have taught and might become interested in doing 
substitute teaching. His committee members also talked 
to persons whom they knew could qualify and induced 
some of them to secure a Special Substitute Teacher's 
Permit. Through this campaign the Gage County 
Schools found more qualified substitute teachers than 
they could use. 

Stipulations for renewals of the above certificates 
are interesting. Evidence of fifty days of successful 
substitute teaching during the five year term as evi- 
denced by the county superintendent’s records entitles 
the holder to a renewal of his certificate. Three semester 
hours of college preparation is also applicable toward 
renewal of a regular certificate if earned since the 
issuance date of the applicant's last substitute permit. 


Unique Way of Preparation 


Another school system outlines a unique way of 
preparing substitute teachers.? The author, who is 
also the superintendent, claims that “there may well be 
‘acres of diamonds’ just outside your door needing 
only a period of polishing to become shining 4-carat 
additions to the substitute teaching staff.” He launched 
a program consisting of a course lasting eighteen 
weeks, two classes a week, for training local citizens 
who had at least two years of college background and 
who would be pleased to become substitute teachers. 
The teachers for this group of trainees were each ex- 
perts in a particular educational area. These courses 
provided prospective teachers with a basic under- 
standing of child psychology, techniques in the various 
subject areas, and general information about the class- 
room. If the course could be given under university 
extension approval, credit might be issued for the 
classes. After the completion of this course, students 
then do a week of practice teaching in their grade 
level preference, under the guidance of a regular 
classroom teacher. 

To sum up what we have said: It is agreed that 
substitute teachers should possess the same qualifica- 
tions as regular teachers; it is expected that the substi- 
tute teacher will teach the classes in order to prevent 
students from missing a day; it is understood that the 
substitute teacher perform all the services required of 
the regular teacher. That substitute teachers do a 
good job, and that they are the closest solution to “no 
missed lessons,” is the opinion of most teachers and 
administrators. 


Students React 


One day inclined-to-be-over-loquacious Mary and 
not-too-studious Jack came to school and found their 
regular teacher absent. Both tried but couldn't hide 
their joy. Not that they had anything against their 
teacher; not that they're glad she’s ill, but after all 

(Continued on page 102) 



































































































































































































By THOMAS J. BIRMINGHAM 





Topay OUR MEDIA of communications are overflowing 
with criticisms of what is wrong with American educa- 
tion. These critiques blare their barbs against the edu- 
cative process all the way from our “palace” school 
buildings to the perennial Monday noon hot dish 
served in the cafeteria. The educators have been the 
recipients of censure because we are failing from the 
standpoint of intellectual development, because Johnny 
has not learned the proper play techniques on the play- 
ground, because he fails to socialize with the other 
children, or because we fail to rehabilitate Johnny even 
though he has no mind to cooperate with those who are 
trying to help him. 

We have been viewed with a critical eye because we 
are not creative enough in our assignments, even 
though the child has not acquired the basic tools before 
creativeness may be attempted or attained. Yes, we 
have even been the target of many who say we are fail- 
ing to keep their youngsters from the road to delin- 
quency and degeneration. These are the utterances we 
hear time and time again. We are either too soft, or 
too tough; we either have no principles at all, or we are 
bullheaded when we stick to those ideals we feel are 
important; we either pamper the kids, or we rush them 
through our classes with an arrogant air of indifference; 
we either expect too much from them, or we do not 
challenge their abilities and capacities. Each one of us 
has been caught in the middle of this tirade of contro- 
versy and intrigue. 

The new teacher especially is both amused and 
confused over this double talk, and one of the most 
paramount tasks of any administrator is to interpret 
this shook up ideology to the neophyte in charge of a 
classroom of youngsters. This is no small assignment. 
What is our answer to it? 


Have a Philosophy 


Before an answer may be attempted we must estab- 
lish ourselves in thought and action. We must have an 
unshakable truth which must be our conviction. The 
one preeminent need is to develop a philosophy of 
education which may be interpreted to the American 
public—a philosophy based on the premise that man’s 
intellectual development is our prime task. Our phil- 
osophy must encompass the goals to be reached, the 
methods to be employed, and a definition of those 
ideals for which we stand. Without this starting point 
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What Is Our Answer? 
To Double Talk Criticism 











our schools and our results will reflect the attitude that 
mediocrity is the ultimate goal of all learning. 

The other day a father walked into my office after 
school. As he approached, I could readily see some- 
thing was troubling him. In a complaining and some- 
what derogatory manner he uttered these words, “You 
know, you are too tough on the kids. Remember, they 
are only young once.” 

We talked for several minutes, and after he left, I sat 
in the office recalling some of the points which were 
discussed, and I began asking myself questions—ques- 
tions which in my mind can be answered justifiably and 
with conviction. I am convinced because these answers 
should be the beginning of a vital part of our new 
philosophy. Those questions which came to my mind 
were: 

Are we too tough because we demand an atmosphere 
which is conducive to complete learning? 

Are we too tough because we demand respect at all 
times? Not only respect for the adults in the child’s life, 
but respect for his peers as well. 

Are we too tough because we must eliminate from 
school those few people who infringe upon the rights 
of others, or those who have repeatedly shown a dis- 
respect for school rules and authority? 

Are we too tough because we believe our one basic 
task is for intellectual development, and not entertain- 
ment for six or seven hours a day? 

Are we too tough because we know that we have 
some pupils who are endowed with more ability than 
others, therefore are pushing them a little farther so 
they may develop their talents to the utmost, even if 
they dislike the idea? 

Are we too tough because we, as teachers, realize and 
therefore attempt to instill into our students the idea 
that learning and knowledge can be acquired, many 
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times, only through concentrated study and effort? 
Are we too tough because we want to inspire the 
child with the fact that learning is something beautiful? 
Are we too tough because we must say “no”.when we 
believe that the desires of the child are not conducive 
to good judgment, moral standards, and growth? 


What Better, Advantageous Time? 


I do not believe we are. In reality we have a long way 
to go before we are able to entrench in the minds of 
people the importance of the job of learning which is 
at hand. I do not believe we are too tough because our 
kids are our most important resource. If we allow that 


decent, and disciplined way of life in children? The 
schools cannot and should not accept the whole of that 
responsibility. You may ask why. 

The answer is quite simple. We cannot assume the 
total of that task because the parents have been given 
the privilege, the right, and the obligation to rear their 
children according to the principles of decent living, 
and they are accountable to that end. Consequently, 
they do not only have the duty to offer the child the 
basic necessities, but they also have the Christian ob- 
ligation to guide them in their search for the ideals of 
morality. No one can do this job for them. The children 
in their homes are not merely a privilege, but a God- 
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What then specifically should be the substance of 
our new and revitalized philosophy? To discuss three 
aspects and to begin with the most important element 


when the child should be in at night; see to it that he 
has respect for his family; take him to church with us; 
and make sure he is not violating the moral code of 
society? Exaggeration? Not by a long shot. 


Home Obligations Assumed 


Let’s look at the curriculum and services which are 
prevalent in many of our high schools today. Here are 
some of the obligations we have already assumed which 
rightfully belong in the family or in other institutions 
of society: driver education, hunting safety, highway 
courtesy, sex education, dancing, camping, health serv- 
ices, accident insurance, adequate diets, and social liv- 
ing and, psychology which are often relativistic and 
meaningless. In isolated instances it has been reported 








— first, we must place the divisions of responsibility of that courses in fly casting and canoeing are being of- 
ncipal child rearing where they belong. Before we as a group fered. The disheartening fact is that these courses are 
years. 


M.S. 


‘onsin, 


dare think in terms of curriculum revision and in terms 
of helping and guiding youth we must first lay our 











taken for credit. 
Is it any wonder our schools today are not providing 
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ka cards on the table. It is only by placing the home and youngsters with a curiosity and aptitude in science and 
re school in their proper perspective that the schools can related fields? How is it possible to provide this en- 
foun : . “« 

2 a attempt to effectively educate the child. richment when we are so busy developing the “whole 
oachs' 





Basically whose responsibility is it to instill a moral, child” there is little time left for one specific part. How 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


CARDINAL, CUSHING 
COLLEGE 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


Cardinal Cushing College, founded in 1952, is under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
It is the only Catholic women’s college in New England to offer 
th two-year terminal programs and four-year programs. It 
combines the traditional liberal arts with preparation for various 
professional fields. Cardinal Cushing College is one of five 
colleges under the direction of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


LOCATION 


The College is situated on several fine old estates in the 
picturesque Town of Brookline which adjoins the City of Boston, 
Its residence and classroom halls, set on a twenty-acre campus, 
afford an ideal student center. Student activities reach out be. 
yond this area to the libraries, art museums, historic spots of 
Boston, and the many places of historic and literary interest 
in New England. The college is nurtured by the deep Catholic 


tradition of the Archdiocese of Boston. It is as easily accessible 
as Boston is, 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is authorized by the Board of Collegiate Authority 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts “to confer all degrees 
such as are usually conferred by colleges in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, except degrees in Medicine and degrees (other 
than honorary doctorates) in Law.” It is affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America and holds membership in the 
National Catholic Education Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association. It is recognized by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the certification 
of teachers in the elementary and secondary schools, 


OBJECTIVES 


The College supplies an integrated Christian community of 
administration, enon students, all working together for their 
common good in the intellectual life. It includes in its program 
subjects that deepen intellectual and spiritual insight, Suen 
with directed experience in occupational fields which prepares 
for responsible community service—and self-dependence if need 

e. It sees each young woman who matriculates as a person to 
be prepared for her special place in society, for her function in 
the Mystical Body of Christ, for her calling to the Beatific Vision. 
It provides ways to learn and practice that Christ-like love of 
neighbor which will always be necessary for any true communit 
service and for entrance into the Kingdom of God. It holds that 
learning is at its best when the mind is enlightened by the 
truths of divine faith and the will rectified by Christ-like love 
and service—that students learn by prayer, by study, by right 
doing. Thus the College sets up a program with a view to 
forming, as far as in it lies, women who pray, women who think, 
women who serve. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, Indiana; a Dominican 
Father; lay men; lay women. 


LIBRARY 


10,000 volumes; 60 periodicals; audio-visual aids; special Irish 
collection. 
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DEGREES 

The College offers the four-year liberal arts program leading to 
a Bachelor of Arts degree and two-year terminal programs 
leading to the Associate in Arts degree in Liberal Arts and Busi- 
ness Secretarial Arts and the Associate in Science degree in 
Medical Secretarial Science. n 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


Two-Year Terminal Programs 
1. Business Secretarial Arts 
2. Liberal Arts 
3. Medical Secretarial Science 
Four-Year Programs: Departments 
American Studies 
Business Administration 
English 
French 
Natural Sciences 
Social Studies and Service 
Teacher Education 
Theology and Philosophy 


PAID GU G9 tO 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Freshman orientation program; placement 
bureau; health program; guidance program; lecture pro- 
gram; annual retreat; formal and informal social functions. 


Student Organizations: Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
Student Council; Glee Club; Mission Club; Nation Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students. 


Student Publications: The Emerald (newspaper); Graystones 
(yearbook ). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the Freshman Class. Admission requirements in- 
clude graduation from a secondary school approved by its own 
state department of education or accredited by its regional as- 
sociation, with a minimum of sixteen acceptable units, and the 
recommendation of the school principal. Students who plan to 
matriculate for the liberal arts program should have completed 
the following units: English (4), History (2), Mathematics— 
algebra and geometry (2), Laboratory Science (1), Foreign 
Language (2 to 4), Electives (3 to 5). Students who desire to 
follow the medical secretarial or the business secretarial program 
should have the following units: English (4), History (1), 
Mathematics (2), Laboratory Science (1), Electives (8). In 
addition, all candidates are required to take the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Admission to Advanced Standing. An applicant for advanced 
standing must present an Sacer tammeniat of credits from her 
secondary school and from the college previously attended. 
These should be accompanied by a recommendation from the 
high school principal and a statement of honorable dismissal 
from the previous college. To be eligible for admission as a 
sophomore, an. applicant should have a minimum of thirty col- 
lege credits acceptable in the course of study she intends to 
ursue at Cardinal Cushing College. No transfer credit is given 
or those courses in which a student has a grade lower than C. 


Tuition (annually ) 
Room and board (annually ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The college has several scholarships available. These are as- 
signed on the basis of high rating in a competitive examination 
given at the college in the spring. A few assistantships also are 
open to students who rele and are qualified; these entail 
services in the library or in the college offices. The college also 
submits names of worthy applicants for various scholarship 
grants. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, from top: Cardinal Cushing laying the corner- 
stone of the new Trinity Hall; students in front of Gray- 
stones; Freshmen planning program; Cap and Gown Day; 
at one of frequent dances. 

This page, P= top: at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
parent-daughter tea; between dances in new Laetare Hall 
gymnasium; China and India meet in Maria Assunta Hall: 
in the garden at Maria Assunta Hall; spring musical: Sing 
Our Sweet Land. 
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can we strive to prepare children for college when we 
“water down” our course content because the parents 
have not impressed upon their children the importance 
of or zeal for learning? How can we help those who 
want to learn when we must use every ounce of pa- 
tience and know how to calm outraged parents because 
their son or daughter is being “picked on” when they 
are reprimanded for violating a school ruling? Yes, 
these things happen, and the sad point is that they hap- 
pen all too frequently. 


Parents’ Role Not Easy 


We realize that the materialistic monsters of society 
do not make the parents role an easy one. We realize 
this most emphatically because many of us are parents. 
Television, smutty literature, gangs, the corner tavern, 
and movies are all forces trying to engulf the minds 
of youth. The question remains, however, what are the 
homes doing to rid society of these harmful influences? 

It is time we teachers present our convictions to the 
families of our children. It is time we stand for some- 
thing—not anything. We cannot afford to be bulldozed 
by the whims of an undecided and oftentimes pagan- 
istic society. It is time we throw off the burdens we 
have had for so long and send those responsibilities 
back to the parents where they belong. We must re- 
member that we supplement the home in our en- 
deavors, not take the place of it entirely. We are deédi- 
cated to the fact that we must help the home, not the 
converse of the home helping us in an incidental fash- 
ion. 

Secondly, our new philosophy must eliminate the 
idea that children of high school age have the right 
and privilege of choosing for themselves what is im- 
portant. We are placing too much leeway of freedom 
of choice upon our young people. The exercise of this 
freedom has led to an abnormal independence of the 
youngsters. Young people need guidance, and in most 
cases expect it. The attitude of self-sufficiency may be 
shown on the surface, but basically they need this di- 
rection constantly. Their limited experiences and lack 
of judgment do not afford them the opportunity to 
make wise choices. It is the function of the school, the 
family, and the church to guide and direct these judg- 
ments. The overt expressions of self-direction and in- 
dependence are a mask for the insecurities they have. 


Meaning Supporting Each Freedom 


In a society where individual rights and privileges 
are stressed, it behooves us to take a particular look 
into the meanings supporting each freedom. A freedom 
does not become an inherent right nor may we practice 
it until we as a person are willing to understand and 
accept the responsibilities underlying that freedom. 
Before wise choices may be made, and before the in- 
dividual is able to realize the significance of that choice, 
he must have a foundation of obligations and mean- 
ings. This significance can come only through the 
proper guidance from the adult society. 
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Early blown glass from Syria is examined at the 

Toledo Museum of Art by students from Notre Dame 
Academy, 

who learned that the blowpipe was invented before the 
Christian era. (Toledo Blade Photo by Lee Merkle) 





No one can deny the right to succeed to an individual 
if that person is striving for success or has succeeded 
according to the mandates of society and God. How- 
ever, if his success is derived from the infringement of 
other people’s rights, than he has no right to that suc- 
cess or freedom to practice and enjoy it. So it is with 
young people. They must first acquire the basic sub- 
stance or ingredient on which to build their choices, 
and thus have a background for the exercise of that 
freedom. 


Constantly Guided 


The school must begin with the idea that children 
are to be exposed to certain areas of learning and 
knowledge. They are to be constantly guided in the 
direction where their talents will best serve themselves, 
their society, and God. If we allow them to flounder un- 
der their insecure decisions, then we have not fulfilled 
our role to man, and man is not being served as he 
expects and deserves to be served. 

In an issue of Harper's Magazine of December 1956 
a story appeared entitled, “A Lesson In Discipline.” 
The significant aspect about this story was the opening 
speech a particular teacher made to her class on one 
of the first days of school. These were her words, “You 
and I are bound together for one year. I teach; you 
learn.” In just a few words, a philosophy was estab- 
lished which was respected and appreciated by each 
individual within hearing range of her voice. 

We, too, must decide the course of action to be taken, 
and then expect and demand cooperation on the part 
of those entrusted to us. All will not reach the same 
pinnacle. All will not become the poets, the mathemati- 


cians, the scientists, and the artists of tomorrow, but 
(Continued on page 57) 
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By SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Patron Saint for the Exceptional Child 


The centenary of the Cure of Ars, St. Jean-Marie Vianney, 
serves to hold him up as the patron for exceptional children. 
Despite hard study and much prayer, he knew failure. But 
he did not accept it, rather tried the harder, Then, after 
ordination, forty-one years of priestly labors to effect a 
transformation in Ars and in the souls of thousands of pil- 
grims to Ars. 
TALK OF EXCEPTIONALITY is gaining in popularity today, 
rightly so! Too long have schools been geared to the 
so-called average child. A helpful trend is moving for- 
ward in providing for children of the various cate- 
gories of exceptionality, both the physically handi- 
capped and the mentally handicapped, in the regular 
classrooms. This is good and should be encouraged. 
As is the case in most educational endeavors, dis- 
couragement rather than encouragement is the lot of 
those who put their best efforts along with their zealous 
prayers into the works of achievement in this direction. 
The present academic year offers an opportunity for 
special efforts on behalf of the exceptional child, par- 
ticularly the intellectually underprivileged child. It is 
the centenary observance of the death on August 9, 
1859, of one who was himself intellectually underpriv- 
ileged. 


Knew Failure 


Saint Jean-Marie Vianney knew what it meant to 
study hard and then to fail examinations. His every 
step forward was met with all the factors that would 
normally spell discouragement; yet, he kept on praying 
that somehow, through the grace of God, his dream of 
one day becoming a priest might be fulfilled. 

Today, this same underprivileged boy has been 
raised to the altars of the Church; more than this, he 
has been proclaimed the patron saint of all parish 
priests. Well might he be acclaimed a patron saint for 
all exceptional children and all normal children who 
find tests and examinations hard at times. 

Jean-Marie, the fourth of six children of Mathieu 
Vianney and Marie Beluse, was born in the little town 
of Dardilly, near Lyons, France. In this peasant village, 
numbering some one thousand souls, education was 
meagre. Most of what might be called education was 
acquired in the home. The children were taught the 
gospel stories by their parents. 


Early Practiced Virtue 


Little Jean-Marie loved prayer and began to practice 
virtue from his earliest years. What he knew from ex- 
perience, he could in later life repeat: “Virtue passes 
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easily from the hearts of mothers into the hearts of 
children.” One evening his mother missed him. This 
might surprise parents today, but Mrs. Vianney found 
her son in the barn kneeling in the straw, holding aloft 
his little statue of the Blessed Virgin. So engrossed was 
he in his prayer that he didn’t even hear his mother 
come in. It may be considered a strange game for a 
four-year old, but this little statue of our Lady was 
Jean-Marie’s favorite toy. Every night he took it to 
bed with him. : 

However, the French revolution was beginning to 
make itself felt in Dardilly and by the time Jean-Marie 
was five, he had to hide to say his prayers. His favorite 
little statue of our Lady had to be carefully hidden 
along with other treasured religious articles of the 
Vianney home. As the persecution continued, the 
priests had to remain in hiding. A barn often served for 
a church and a breadbox for the altar. People went to 
secret places and often traveled far, journeying by 
night, in order to get to an appointed secret place for 
Sunday Mass. All praying aloud was forbidden, since 
the priest offering the Holy Sacrifice was risking the 
scaffold and, if caught, his congregation would be sent 
to the galleys. To be a priest in those days meant to 
accept death. All this made a lasting impression on the 
growing boy. 


Began His Instruction Periods 


There was a deep gloom overhanging the little vil- 
lage as the church bells no longer rang out their joyful 
tones. It is not surprising that after a few years many 
of the neighbors didn’t bother about Mass or prayers 
any more. Not all had the virtue and heroism of the 
Vianney’s. Yet, these were the very times during which 
Jean-Marie began his instruction periods. 

It was the custom in those days for the shepherd boys 
to take along in their satchel a stocking to knit. When 


Sister Mary Amatora is professor of psychol- 
ogy at St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. A graduate of Indiana University, 
she earned her M.S. and Ph.D. in psychology 
at Purdue University. Sister is a member of 
several professional associations including 
the American Catholic Psychological Asso- 
ciation of which she is a member of the 
board of directors and program chairman 
for the national convention. Besides con- 
tributing to many professional journals, 
Sister has had over 200 articles of a reli- 
gious nature in some 40 Catholic periodicals. 








his knitting was finished for the day, Jean-Marie would 
spend the time in prayer. It was then he used to make 
little statues of the saints, particularly of our Blessed 
Lady, out of clay. He would put the statue in the hol- 
low of an old tree trunk, place flowers before it and 
say his rosary. The other shepherd boys wondered what 
he was doing. To them it was a strange game, for they 
had lived without prayer for most of the years they 
could remember. Not all parents were as zealous as 
were the Vianney’s. 

Quite naturally they would ask him about the funny 
little woman in clay. Simply, and without any air of 
vanity, Jean-Marie explained to his young friends all 
he had learned from his mother whose instructions he 
had followed in secret. Sitting in a circle on the grass, 
the boys listened eagerly as he related to them stories 
from the Bible and taught them prayers. 

It is not unlikely that these early impromptu cate- 
chisings were very much like those he gave many years 
later to the children at the orphanage. He taught them 
to love God above everything; he taught them to honor 
and obey their parents; he taught them to avoid sin 
because it was an offense against God; he told them to 
be sorry for their sins and to hurry to confession if they 
had committed a sin. 


Took Liking to Young Missionary 


Gradually the boys began to take a liking to: this 
seven-year-old missionary. Jean-Marie then went so far 
as to form a little procession with them, himself lead- 
ing and carrying the crude little clay statue of our 
Lady. The boys joined in the prayers and hymns as 
they walked around the fields. While they were duly 
impressed with the seriousness of the prayers, being 
boys, they loved doing it all the more because it was 
illegal to pray. Needless to say, they watched out so 
they wouldn't get caught! 


Learned to Read at Eight 


Jean-Marie first learned to read when he was eight 
years old. At the age of ten he made his first confes- 
sion. This event took place in his own house as one of 
the priests in disguise had come to his village. It was 
not until he was thirteen that, along with a few of the 
other children of the neighborhood, he made his first 
Holy Communion. This, too, occurred in one of the 
farm houses with the shutters carefully closed so that 
no one would report them to the authorities. It was not 
until the following year, 1800, that the churches were 
again opened; but by this time, many people had 
drifted away from God, from the church, from the 
practice of their religion. 

During the next five years Jean-Marie accompanied 
his older brother, working hard and conscientiously on 
his father’s farm. But, as he followed the plough over 
the fields, his thoughts were more and more on his 
long-desired vocation to the priesthood. He continued 
to read the Gospels, the lives of the saints, and the 
Imitation of Christ. He longed to be a priest. Yet, how 





could he, with so very little education, ever hope to 
become one! 

His good mother knew her son’s ardent desire and, 
after discussing the matter with his father, suggested 
that they send him to Ecully, her own home town, to 
live with his aunt, Marguerite Humbert. That would 
give Jean-Marie a chance to be near the parish priest, 
Father Balley, who was a truly apostolic man. Mrs. 
Vianney would explain to him her son’s desire, hoping 
that he might teach him. 


Nineteen-Year Old Meets Fr. Balley 


Arrangements soon were underway and the- nine- 
teen-year-old plowman was introduced to Father Bal- 
ley. Jean-Marie’s near illiteracy was quite apparent and 
the good priest was at first not greatly impressed. But 
after he heard the young man speak, he began to sur- 
mise that perhaps he possessed a kind of learning that 
comes only from God. Indeed in the days that followed 
he often wondered whether the boy completely lacked 
a memory or lacked only training. 

Jean-Marie tried hard to overcome his inability to 
learn, but all to no avail. He increased his prayers and 
added severe mortifications. For dinner he ate only 
soup; at lunch he took but a small piece of bread. On 
his lessons, he worked harder and harder. So greatly 
did he reduce his sleep to pray during the night that 
he nearly became ill. Nothing seemed to help. Poor — 
Jean-Marie simply could not learn. } 

Finally, he gave up, and decided to go to the shrine 
of Saint Francis Regis, traveling on foot some seventy 
miles to Vivarais. Here he would pray for light to know 
what God wanted of him and strength to carry it out. 
His prayer seemed answered. It was crystal clear to him 
that he should return to Father Balley and resume his 
studies. Now it seemed much easier to learn and to re-. 
member. 


Fails in Minor Seminary 


All was progressing reasonably well when another 
obstacle arose. Jean-Marie was called up to serve in 
the army. Considering this also as God’s will, the young 
man went in obedience. After a few years, he returned 
to Ecully and, once again, Father Balley continued to 
instruct his pupil. He wanted to prepare him to enter 
the minor seminary at Verrieres as soon as possible. 
But Jean-Marie failed to do well in his studies and 
after six months he was sent away. How could anyone 
become a priest who couldn't learn Latin? | 

For a time Jean-Marie thought of becoming a lay 
brother, but Father Balley did not agree. He still felt’ 
that God wanted this young man to become a priest. 
Therefore, he invited Jean-Marie to come and live with 
him so that he might personally tutor him through the 
courses of both the minor and the major seminaries. 
When he felt his pupil adequately prepared, Father 
Balley sent him as a candidate for minor orders. As 
might have been expected, the poor student completely 
failed the examinations. (Continued on page 57) 
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Look what it lets you do... 
ZOOM! 


Bell & Howell’s FILMOVARA 
lens lets you zoom the picture to 
fit the screen. Don’t move the pro- 
jector. Just twist the lens! The 
only optional feature shown on 
these pages. All others are stand- 
ard equipment, built into the 
Specialist 399av projector. 





Look at a frame as long as you like. No fluttering or flickering. The automatic loop restorer 
Bell & Howell’s exclusive “‘cold glass” heat brings back a lost loop in the wink of an eye! No inter- 
filter gives you brighter still pictures than ruptions. Your audience stays attentive. 


you’ve ever seen in a sound projector. The 


“cold glass” safeguards your film and lets 
you stay on frame indefinitely. 


ELAX! 


It’s the easiest of all projectors to use. You can thread it in seconds 
and control your showing with a single dial. You never have to oil 
it because it lubricates itself. And you know the Specialist won’t 
break down in the middle of a showing. Every single part is engi- 
neered to last. This is the projector that never quits running! 


It’s a new 2-speaker sound system! 


Bell & Howell has added a second 
. speaker for greater clarity and rich- 
ness. Both are permanently mounted. 


You get better communication and 
Did somebody miss clearer understanding. 
something? Flick the 
reverse switch, run it 
back and show the 
scene again. Just as an 
instructor can stop and a . . 
go back over a point and it’s sapphire jewelec 


for clarification, so can All critical film handling parts are surfaci 
the Specialist. with sapphires for 400% longer life. 
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Send for “Teaching and Training with Motion Pictures.” 
Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 
Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Teaching and Training 
with Motion Pictures.” 
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More Study; Ordination 


Good Father Balley did not give up. He continued 
to teach his student and later asked that he might have 
another try at the examinations. With Father Balley’s 
vouching for the piety of the young man, he was finally 
ordained on August 13, 1815. His long cherished goal 
was realized as he offered the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass for the first time on the Vigil of Our Lady’s As- 
sumption. 

As one might expect, the new Father Vianney’s first 
appointment was that of assistant to the pastor at 
Ecully. Father Balley continued to teach the young 
priest theology but in a practical way, putting before 
him the most difficult cases of conscience. He was often 
amazed at the clarity and ease with which Father 
Vianney handled them. Realizing that the Holy Ghost 
had given him a special gift, the pastor asked that his 
assistant might have the faculties to hear confessions, 
that souls might take advantage of his spiritual insight. 


To Ars, Effects Transformation 


After three years, the saintly Father Balley was 
called to his eternal reward. Soon after, Father Vianney 
was appointed pastor at Ars, one of the smallest of 
country parishes. This was to be the scene of his 
priestly labors for the rest of his life, forty-one years. 

What a transformation he effected, not only in Ars 
but also in the souls of thousands of pilgrims who came 
to Ars every year to seek his confessional, to gather 
round his pulpit! People of all ranks, high and low, in- 
telligent and ignorant, went away holier because of 
this holy man of God, this priest of prayer and personal 
penance, this living saint who once was an exceptional 
child so deficient in his studies that he failed all his 
examinations! Would you like to pray to him when 
exam time comes around? Or, when you are working 
with the exceptional child in your classroom? 

St. Jean-Marie Vianney, pray for all exceptional chil- 
dren and their teachers. : 


What Is Our Answer? 


(Continued from page 50) 


each one will have the opportunity and drive to de- 
velop his talents as far as he is able. Let’s forget about 
the complete freedom of choice for our adolescents. We 
are forsaking them if we allow this exercise to be prac- 
ticed in those things which should give them meaning 
and purpose in later years. 


Acquired Through Work 


Thirdly, we must be vehement in our idea that many 
aspects of learning are acquired only through concen- 
trated and organized work. We cannot make play ac- 
tivities out of all principles to be attained and expect 
superior results. We cannot afford always to look for 


the easy way, nor should we give the learner the im- 
pression that there is always an easy road to accom- 
plishment. 

Those who find that learning may be accomplished 
with a minimum of effort are exceptions. Most will have 
difficulty at some point. However, we should not, just 
for the sake of easiness, continually inject simple 
courses into our curriculum because we must give each 
child the sense of accomplishment. Just as the child 
has the right to succeed, he has the right to fail. He will 
not always be confronted with problems he is going to 
solve immediately. Some will never be solved, so why 
give him a false sense of security where adult society 
runs contrary? 

I realize that many of our modern psychologists will 
throw their hands up in despair when we expose our 
children to failure. We are then accused of producing 
a population of neurotic, insecure, and maladjusted 
people, although this I doubt. The insecurity and mal- 
adjustment are a result of the inability of that person 
to overcome a difficulty or accept defeat. ‘ 


Adjust to Reality 


I am not advocating the deliberate throwing of 
blocks before the youngster and hoping that after a 
sufficient number of stumbles he will become a mature 
individual. I am saying that if these blocks appear and 
are insurmountable, then we must help the child ac- 
cept the circumstances and adjust to reality. We can- 
not constantly give him an escape just as we cannot 
always provide him with an excuse when he flouts 
authority and respect. We shall not always be able to 
prevent failure by opening vistas to easy accomplish- 
ment, nor can we relieve contrary circumstances by al- 
ways seeking for an easy way out. 

The over indulged escape routes we present to our 
children have given them a false view of life. As Father 
Hesburgh of the University of Notre Dame says, “We 
have developed a cult of easiness. There is an easy 
way to cook, to drive a car, to buy commodities, and 
even to save our soul.” 

With our present “cult of easiness”—little homework, 
course electives, life adjustment, play activities, and 
social awareness education—we are well on our way to 
an insecure adult life. We are trying to develop our kids 
for adult life. Why do it with the “tongue-in-cheek” ap- 
proach? 

These ideas then should be our mandates to the 
mothers and fathers of our school children. Without an 
approach we canrrot hope adequately to accept our role 
and serve man. I sincerely believe that the final out- 
come, which is always more important than our im- 
mediate desires, will be better, more satisfying, more 
rewarding, and that after four years of high school and 
beyond that our youngsters and their parents will be 
able to look back and say, “Well, it wasn’t too tough 
after all.” 








By SISTER SYLVESTER, O.S.B. 








Art for the Uninitiated Classroom Teacher 


Why sHouLp I teach art? Isn't it enough if I take care 
of the subjects absolutely essential? Well, children 
should be taught the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 
We teach them Truth in the regular textbook subjects; 
we teach them Goodness in religion class, which we al- 
ways try to prepare to the very best of our ability; we 
teach them Beauty in music, literature, poetry, and art. 

So much for the theory of why I should teach art. 
Putting the theory into practice is usually left to the 
individual classroom teacher. In my years of teaching 
I never had the good fortune of having an art teacher 
come into my classroom and teach my art class for me. 
If I wanted art I would have to take care of it myself. 
I decided I did want art. In the first place, there was a 
space on the report card for an art grade and I didn’t 
feel justified in leaving it blank. Besides, I was con- 
vinced that a child without music or art experience 
would be truly cheated. The youngster would possess a 
knowledge of the True and the Good but would -be 
woefully lacking in appreciation and enjoyment of 
the Beautiful. I was afraid to tackle the art classes be- 
cause I knew absolutely nothing about art. However, I 
studied art books, among them “Art for the Schools of 
America” by Harold Gregg, M.A. I begged for ideas 
from teachers who knew something about art and then 
developed a great interest and enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject. 1 knew that would be the only way to interest my 
fifth graders in it. 


When and How Often? 


When and how often should I teach art in my class- 
room was the first question to be answered. I decided 
that one period a week was all I could spare from my 
crowded program. I set aside Monday from two to 
three o'clock for my art class. I chose Monday be- 
cause I knew a successful art class takes preparation 
and I could prepare the material over the week end. 

Now I had to decide what projects to use and how to 
carry them out. I discovered that the projects that 
worked the best were the ones I had actually seen my- 
self or which other teachers had described to me. An- 
other source of art ideas were the easy-to-draw pictures 
contained in “The Junior Catholic Messenger” almost 
every month. Occasionally I would hit upon an original 
idea myself or one of my pupils would suggest one. 
(One child showed the class how to make flowers from 
colored Kleenexes.) The greatest help of all in my art 
teaching were the children themselves. They were 
keenly interested in the art classes and were willing to 
work hard to complete their projects. As soon as we 
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finished one art class they would try to make me tell 
what we would have for art the following Monday, but 
I usually kept it secret. The element of surprise added 
greatly to the interest in the art class. Very seldom did 
we complete the project in the hour’s art class on Mon- 
day. The pupils would take the project home and fin- 
ish it. Sometimes it would take them all week, but the 
result was highly satisfactory. For my part, I was care- 
ful to keep my criticism constructive and I gave low 
marks on the art projects or report card only for fail- 
ure to hand in work.or extreme carelessness. 


Suggested Projects 


Perhaps the several projects I am about to explain 
will be helpful to a classroom teacher uninitiated in art 
such as I am myself. 

Drawing to Music. This is one of my favorite art 
projects because in it the sister arts of music and artistic 
expression go hand in hand. I select a piece of descrip- 
tive music like the “Grand Canyon Suite” by Ferde 
Grofé and play it on the record player. Each child is 
provided with a sheet of manila paper and may use 
either colored chalk or crayons. As the piece is played 
he tries to capture its mood and express it on paper. 
This project is extremely creative and the results in 
many cases are astonishing. 

Advent Wreath or Advent House. To help us get into 
the spirit of Advent we draw an Advent picture. It 
could be an Advent Wreath or Advent House or an 
appropriate symbol. The Advent Wreath is easy to 
draw—just like a Christmas wreath with the addition of 
four candles and a purple ribbon. Above the picture we 
printed an aspiration like “O Come, Emmanuel.” 

Those who preferred to draw the Advent House 
made a house with three rooms on the first floor, three 
on the second, and one in the attic. Each room con- 
tained one of the O Antiphons. 

If a child wished to draw one of the O Antiphons in 
a large size picture, he was free to do so. 


Sister M. Sylvester teaches grades 3 and 4 
as well as music in St. Thomas More School, 
Munster, Ind. She has taught the elementary 
grades for fourteen years and has been 
teaching music for a quarter century. A 
graduate of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
lowa, she majored in music. This past spring 
she won "The Bold Journey Regional Award." 
Sister has contributed to several Catholic 
magazines and The Instructor. 
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Christmas Window Decorations 


Making Christmas Window Decorations. The class 
decided that crib scenes would be best for Christmas 
window decorations in a Catholic school so we found 
large patterns in back numbers of “Instructor” and 
“Grade Teacher” which suited our purpose. They in- 
cluded the village of Bethlehem, the Nativity scene, the 
Angels, the shepherds, and Wise Men. We cut out our 
patterns from brown wrapping paper and pasted them 
on the windows with Tritex. Then with Glass Wax and 
a large paintbrush we painted the entire window. 
When the Glass Wax was dry we removed the brown 
paper and the pattern showed up on the unpainted 
glass both inside the classroom and outside. 

Color Wheel. It’s about time to use our paint box 
again so we'll try our luck at getting acquainted with 
colors. Each child is given a sheet of good white draw- 
ing paper. Draw the right side of an equal sided tri- 
angle with primary red; the bottom with primary blue; 
the left side primary yellow. Now we mix red and blue 
and we find we get violet. Next we combine blue and 
yellow and get green. Finally, we mix yellow and red to 
get orange. That gives us six colors. We put our mixed 
colors in between the primary ones in our color wheel. 

The children will be interested in learning that there 
is such a thing as a cool color and a warm color. You 
may tell them that the cool colors are green, blue-green, 
blue, blue-violet, and violet. They help create a cool, 
calm, peaceful atmosphere. The warm colors are red, 
red-orange, yellow, yellow-orange. They are used for 
sunshine, heat, joy, and excitement. 


A Lenten Picture 


A Lenten Picture. Religion and art are fine friends 
so if you want the youngsters,to get the true spirit of 
Lent, devote an art period to the drawing of a Lenten 
picture. Start by asking the class for suggestions and 
put these ideas on the board. Here are some ideas my 
class gave: (a) A skull in the middle with a scourge on 
one side and nails on the other. Above the picture the 
words, “Remember O man that thou art dust.” (b) A 
large bowl containing the blessed ashes with the same 
words above it as at (a). (c) Talented children could 
draw the church scene with the priest distributing 
blessed ashes to the people. (d) Front view of boy’s 
face with ashes in the form of a cross on his forehead. 
(e) Same as (d) but show a girl’s face. (f) Draw one 
of the fourteen stations. 

The seventh grade pupils whose classroom is right 
across from ours, used poster paint to make all fourteen 
stations on their classroom windows. They were beauti- 
ful, inspiring, and the youngsters did them without any 
help from their teacher. 

Hand-Painted Valentines. Each child will need a 
sheet of good white drawing paper, an old valentine 
from which to get ideas for designs and verses, and 
a box of water colors or poster paints. Some children 
will have original ideas for their valentines. These 
should receive enthusiastic encouragement especially if 
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they decide to use a religious theme. After all, St. Val- 
entine was a Catholic saint. Display the valentines for 
a few days, but give them back to the owners in time 
to be used on February fourteenth. 


At Easter 


Easter Picture and Easter Eggs. Again we used good 
white drawing paper and paints. By this time some of 
the children even had oil paints. We found our daily 
missals very helpful in giving ideas for Easter. Many 
printed, “He is risen” above their picture. A few wanted 
to paint bunnies, chicks, and Easter eggs. 

Bookmarks and Cards for Medals. We made book- 
marks from colored construction paper with flowered 
wallpaper for trimming. For religious bookmarks I 
passed around holy picture stickers which are easy to 
obtain in religious goods catalogues. 

I needed some cards on which to mount medals 
which I use when I teach religious vacation school in 
summer. So the youngsters fixed some very attractive 
ones for me. They cut circular pieces of cardboard with 
a pinking shears. On these they pasted an oblong piece 
of heavy tinfoil. They looped a small piece of colored 
ribbon through the medal and mounted it on the card 
with a stapler. Stapling the medal in place was a much 
quicker method than sewing it on. 


Conclusion 


I have always felt that the extra effort expended in 
teaching these art classes was well rewarded. In the 
first place, the students developed a great love and en- 
thusiasm for art which I hope they never lose. Secondly, 
on the practical side, my pupils were able to do all the 
blackboard and window decorations in my classroom 
with just a few suggestions from me and, believe me, 
this saved me much valuable time and energy. 

Perhaps my modest attempt at helping the uninit- 
iated classroom teacher with her art problems will in- 
duce someone who really knows a great deal about art 
to come forth with better suggestions. I certainly hope 
so! 





More Pros & Cons Coming... 


Student Loyalty Oath—No! 
By Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
|] chuselts 


* Student Loyalty Oath—Yes! 
By Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut 


Drop the Kindergarten! 
By Francis J. Lodato, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Dept. of Education, College of Mt. St. 
Vincent, New York. 


II. 


Save the Kindergarten! 

By Naomi Gilpatrick, M. A., eleven years 
kindergarten teacher at St. Francis, 
Haskell, N. J., who conducts a school for 
educable retarded pupils referred to her 
by both educational systems. 








‘ I 
Update your Pupils' Knowledge of Religion... 
__ Science... Geography... History...Language Aris... 








In this age of atoms... rockets. . . missiles . . . new discoveries, relate your pupils’ studies— whether 
in religion ... science ... geography ... history .. . or language arts—to the significant that is hap- 
pening in the world—and now—in outer space, too. 

Help them to see the application of their formal studies to everyday living on every plane of their 
being—spiritual . . . intellectual . . . inspirational . . . and recreational. 

Update your boys and girls’ knowledge in all these subjects by having them read and study their 
respective MESSENGERS. (OUR LITTLE MESSENGER is published in separate editions for grades 1, 2, 
and 3; JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for grades 4-6; YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for grades 6-9; 
three Confraternity editions for religious instruction classes of public-school children; and TREASURE 
CHEST, the Catholic picture-story biweekly, for all ages.) 


NEW THIS YEA RI e 4 colors in the Grade 2 Our LitTLE MESSENGER 
» © 24 extra pages in the Grade 3 Our LitTLeE MESSENGER 
Order your MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST today! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street * Dayton 2, Ohio 
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The Kindergarten Program 
For the First Quarter 


By Naomi Gilpatrick, Haskell, N. J. 


To po justice to the psychological 
requirements of small children, an 
elastic but well-planned program is 
essential. Like a landscape artist, 
one must terrace the terrain with 
easy gradations that give the ap- 
pearance of charm and spontaneity 
but in actuality are well-thought 
out to induce children to progress 
—“the grass is always greener on the 
terrace just ahead.” 

The deep reason behind main- 
taining order in the child’s day is 
the child’s own deep-seated need to 
know what will happen next. For 
him to leave the home he has come 
to know, to venture “alone” into a 
strange environment especially on 
that awesome “first day,” is equiva- 
lent in excitement to being cata- 
pulted into space from an inevit- 
able rocket. The moment he lets go 
his mother’s hand, that is the dread 
moment the nose cone is disengaged 
from the mother rocket and he is 
on his own in an unfathomable 
chaos, hurtling through space for 
what seems an interminable time. 
Nothing is longer than that first 
day. There is substantial doubt in 
his mind that he will ever see his 
mother again. He was not chosen 
for this dismaying separation be- 


Miss Gilpatrick looks back on teaching 
kindergarten at St. Francis School, Haskell, 
N.J., for ten years. She has taught trainable 
retarded children for the Haskel Public 
School Board of Education. She conducts her 
own remedial school for children of all ages. 
She was invited to teach the "Language 
Arts" course at Seton Hall University. Au- 
thor of the Avery Hopwood Prize novel, 
The Broken Pitcher, she has contributed to 
many publications. She is a graduate, magna 
cum laude, of the College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N.J. She has an M.A. in 
English from the University of Michigan. 
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cause of his psychological qualifica- 
tions, like the first seven men pre- 
selected to venture into outer space. 
His sobs tell all and sundry that 
he never even volunteered for such 
a project. There he is, face to face 
with the indefinable. Even adults 
fear the indefinable. Unless he has 
had older brothers and sisters to 
bring home tales of wonder of this 
locale, he does not know what to 
expect. 


Small Assignment First Day 


The wise teacher will give him a 
small assignment the first day so 
as to set the boundaries imme- 
diately as to what is expected of him 
personally in this moon-world upon 
which he has landed. Last year it 
was only a word in the family vo- 
cabulary. Today he is here. She 
could ask him to do a page of “1's” 
after his hot lunch and nap. Now 
he knows just what to do to get his 
citizenship papers in this strange 
territory. And anyone can draw a 
shaky one, he figures. 

The vision of outer space chaos 
in his mind begins to dissipate as 
he observes that no activity lasts 
longer than ten or fifteen minutes. 
On the second day, he observes the 
pattern is the same, all the varia- 
tions being within the pattern. By 
the third day, he discovers that he 
can predict what happens next and 
as he begins to feel emotionally 
comfortable within a. known orbit 
and sequence of events, gradually 
the “beep, beep” of his sobs sub- 
side. 

No one rejoices more in the kin- 
dergarten program schedule than 
the child himself. It gives him a 
chance to share in his own mind in 
the teaching experience. It enables 
him to put forth his best efforts at 
each stage because he forsees the 
enjoyable next step. In this way, he 
has a sense of mastery over the un- 
known. Only the unknown has 
power to terrify and stultify. By 








You can raise $500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (664% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. EpwIN Stove, Dept. CE-9 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


(Check one) 
I am interested in your .... 
75¢ Package Plan 1 
I am interested in your .... 
$1.00 Package Plan [] 
Name___ 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone__ 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 





Help prevent classroom colds 


< SHOW YOUR STUDENTS FIOW to Catch a Cold” 


BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


Such a fun way to learn a lesson in cold performances emphasize lessons learned. All 
prevention! This delightful film teaches good age groups enjoy the wonderful Walt Disney 
health practices. Show it often . . . repeat way of describing “how to catch a cold”. 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 61) 


Thanksgiving after a reasonable 
amount of light years in the child’s 
life, like the Pilgrims he is studying 
| about, he, too, has cultivated a 
strange land, colonized it with a 
host of new faces, pacified imagi- 
nary unfriendly Indians, and reaped 
a goodly harvest in a New World 
that is now as dear and familiar to 
him as the Old World of his home. 
So by Thanksgiving, he, the other 
children, his teacher, and his par- 
ents have good reasons for being 
thankful. The child is at home in 
a New World. His work has begun. 


PROGRAM FOR THE First QUARTER 
Pre-Reading Activities: 

1. Oral identification of pictures. 
Discussion of meaning and 
significance. Change of pic- 
tures in terms of their growth, 
interest, and current holidays: 
Columbus Day, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving. 

2. Doing weekly pre-reading 
skills in Our Little Messenger. 

. Monthly magazine: Our Little 
Mine. Children listen while 
stories are read to them, re- 
peat the poems, discuss the 
pictures and stories, and do 
the crayon activities. 


Letters of the alphabet: 


1. Each day a new capital letter 
is taught. The children make 
six on a line, using two spaces, 
and try to complete one page. 

2. Each day, children name the 
letters, give the sound, and call 
out four or five words that 
begin with that sound. 

3. Upon completion of Z, the 
lower case letters are taught. 
The children going from a to z, 
each day write one page of a 
new letter. 


Writing: 

1. In addition to writing a page 
of one new letter a day, the 
children copy notes to parents 
or thoughts-for-the-day from 
the board, using capital letters 
until the first of November, at 
which time they write full- 
page notes in lower case let- 
ters. 

2. They practice their names 
each day, using capital letters 
until after Thanksgiving, at 
which time they will be taught 
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how to write their names in 
lower-case printed letters. 


Arithmetic: 


1, 


Counting begins from the first 
day. Children count objects 
from one to ten on picture 
posters that have the number 
and number word to go with 
each amount. 


. Children start to write the 


numbers in October, learning 
one new number each day and 
like the new letter for the day, 
trying to write a full page. 
When they come to double 
numbers like 13, etc., they 
make one by the red line, one 
in the middle of the page and 
one at the end. To get review, 
children continue doing each 
number in sequence; i.e., 18, 
19, 20. In Nov., they start 
counting a chart that goes up 
to 50. 


. Using buttons, they sort out 


the number requested up to 
ten, arranging in addition piles 
(three and three for six, etc. ) 


. Writing projects: making 2 ap- 


ples by two, 3 apples by three, 
etc. Drawing two apples above 
and two below, and writing 
the answer as four applies, etc. 


Reading: 


1, 


2 


3. 


. Reading words 


. In November, 


Daily review of number words 
one to ten. 


. Associating character's name 


with picture. 

Daily reading of story on 
blackboard (each word writ- 
ten in different color). 


. Reviewing words under pic- 


tures on posters. 


. Reading and spelling words on | 


wall charts. 

in weekly 
newspapers (Our Little Mes- 
sengers ). 


. Identifying single words on 
blackboard by comparing with | 


known words on charts. 
opening first 
pre-primer and _ discovering 
that one can read it from prev- 
ious teaching. 


Music: 


1. 


Learning to sing: “Punky 
Punkin—for a Hap-hap-happy 
Halloween”; “Me and My 
Teddy _ Bear’; “Alphabet 
Song”; “It's a Grand Old Flag”; 
“Silent Night.” 


. Listening to records and in- 


and 
and 


the music 
with gestures 


terpreting 
words 





It’s easy is fight 
colds with this 
complete program 


“How to Catch a Cold” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


16 mm. sound and color animated 
film gives students an enjoyable 
10 minute lesson in cold preven- 
tion. Prints available FREE on 
short-term loan for first showings 
and repeat performances. 


2 added attractions 


Health Pledge 


Students in primary grades, 2, 3 
and 4, like to sign and keep their 
own health pledge, “I Promise 
Common Sense’’. Pledge lists les- 
sons taught in the film and makes 
cold prevention an interesting in- 
dividual assignment. 


Poster Highlights 
Brighten classroom bulletin boards 
with these six full-color posters, 


14” x 20”, showing scenes from 
the film. 


Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, makers of 
Kleenex tissues. 


KLEENEX is a trademark of the KIMBERI_Y-CLARK CORP. 
Association Films, Inc., Dept. CE-99-C 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free, except for return postage, the 
16 mm. sound and color film, “How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
In addition please send: 


___ copies of health pledge, “I Promise 
Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 


set of posters (large schools may 
require more than one set). 
Name Grade. 


~ (Please Print 





Zone____ State 









rape; follow the leader. 
2. Indoor games: Counting with 


ae buttons, dramatizations, soft 
“finger marching or dancing. ball. 


Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 






Games: 
1. Out-door games: “Farmer-in- 
the-Dell”; “Ring Around the 





Arts and Crafts 
Arts and Crafts: 





number or letter outlines, col- 
oring pictures concerned with 
health, safety, or holidays, etc. 
. Scissor work: cutting out pic- 
tures for an original montage, 
cutting out vari-colored fig- 
ures or flowers to paste on a 


to 


Rosy”; “Put the Button in the 
Box”; “Acting out Animals”; 
“In and Out the Circle Chase”; 
dance steps; jumping over a 


1. Crayons: Free drawings of 
what to do in various safety 
precautions; learning how to 
make varied borders, filling in 


AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here's novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 


Core of this citizenship quiz game 
is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s 
naturalization questions? 

The major points of our Consti- 
tution, U. S. history and govern- 
ment will need to be reviewed. 


Spark game by surprise visitor 
(yourself, other teacher or ablest 
student)—This is the judge, 
wearing black choir robe and im- 
pressive “specs.” Judge knocks, 
strides in to the amazement of all 
and solemnly announces purpose 
of visit—to test the citizenship 
knowledge of the students. 


Follow-up field trip might wit- 
ness actual naturalization pro- 
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/ eo BY, j aN TA ng: 
\ For a bit of energy-sweet 


with Citizenship Day September 17 and 


Constitution Week September 17-23. 


It's all based on knowledge aliens gain 


during naturalization process. 


ceedings. Check with your nearest 
naturalization office. 


Work out questions beforehand. 
Helpful in your simple prepara- 
tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 
Constitution and Government, 
Simplified.”’ Contents take up 
such subjects as The Groups to 
Which We Belong, Objectives of 
National Government, The Presi- 
dent, The President’s Cabinet, 
The Purpose of State and Local 
Governments. There are 18 
graphic explanations. 

To get booklet, described above, our 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI- 
FieD, 534 x 91%", paper covered, 222 
pages, 21 chapters, 18 illustrations—send 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 


Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C 







enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Ez Gum. 


It's never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 














colored-paper background, 
cutting out boats for Colum- 
bus, etc. Cutting “yo-yo’s”— 
squares that had a spring. 

3. Paste work: Pasting scraps 
into a scenic effect, pasting 
strips into rings, etc. 

Oral Work: 
Telling stories, answering ques- 
tions about stories told them. 
















Religion: 

1. Prayers: 
. “The Lord’s Prayer” 
b. “The Hail Mary” 
c. “Angel of God” 
d 
e 


~ 





. “Grace Before Meals” 
. “Sign of the Cross” 
f. Talking to God 
. Bible Accounts: 
b 





to 


a. Creation of the world. 
. Fall of the angels who were 
proud. 
c. Adam and Eve 
d. Birth, life, miracles, and 
death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 
3. Catechism 
Questions from Creation up to 
Baptism. (Who made you? 
Where and what is God? Who 
are the three Persons in one 
God? Who committed the first 
sin? etc., with discussions 
about the history and meaning 
of these questions. ) 



















Manners 






Manners: 

1. Greeting 
Children learn appropriate 
words of greeting for their 
teacher and for visitors. 

2. Classroom courtesy 
Children learn to respect 
each other’s rights and per- 
sons and to say thank you 
for happy events that come 
their way. 

3. Church 
Children learn Who is pres- 
ent in the tabernacle and to 
address their minds to God 
and not distract others from 


giving close attention to 
God. 
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Give your auditorium, hall or meeting room extra 
sturdy seating with the warm look of upholstery. 
These Samsonite PlastiShield steel folding chairs 
have seats of vinyl sealed to metal. Good looking, 
yet take all the wear you can give them. Electrically 
welded tubular steel construction means extra stur- 
diness. Baked enamel finish is chip and rust-resist- 
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ant. Hinges won’t slip or nip fingers. Choice of 
attractive colors. 


Now at a new low, price 
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For chu ch, club, other group seating intormation, see Ye:ow Pages (CHAIRS, 
folding), or write: Shwayder Bros., Inc., Dept.. CE9, Detroit 29, Michigan. © 1959 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from page 64) 


ST. ANGELA MERICI: 
Model for Teachers 


By Francis J. Lodato, Ph.D. 


Topay’s TEACHERS, Catholic as well 
as secular, face the problem of deal- 
ing with the confusion which sur- 
rounds modetn education. The 
Catholic teacher is in a more ad- 


vantageous position for he has the 
greatest educational tradition that 
the world has ever known from 
which to draw. It is the tradition of 
St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, St. Catherine, 
and Mother Seton, to name but a 
few. This tradition is an ageless one. 
It has few barriers. It has prevailed 
and will continue despite earthly 
obstacles. Let us dwell for the time 
being on the contributions of one 
of these extraordinary people—St. 
Angela Merici, educator, psychol- 
ogist, teacher. 





A Preparatory Geography 


Program 


OUR HOME THE EARTH, Grade 3: Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. , 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE, Grade 4: Sister Mary 
Fidelis, O.S.F., and Sister Mary Beatrice, $.S.N.D. 


with Teachers’ Manuals, and a Workbook for Grade 4 


PROVIDES for the development of concepts leading to a regional 
study of the earth and an understanding of the conditions 


of man’s life on the earth 


DEVELOPS a growing appreciation of mankind as a community 
and a sense of human stewardship over the gifts of nature 


PRESENTS a new and unique map program, expertly integrated 
with the texts, and prepared specifically and exclusively 


for this Program 


Grades 5 through 8 of the entire CTD Geography Program are now 
in preparation and will be completed by the Fall of 1961. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Catholic Textbook Division, New York 22, N. Y. 


In St. Angela Merici we have the 
perfect blending of all factors essen- 
tial to a good teacher. We see, first 
of all, St. Angela, the philosopher 
of education. Secondly, we are able 
to investigate St. Angela, the edu- 
cational psychologist, and lastly, St. 
Angela, the educational methodol- 
ogist. 


No Valid Practice Without Aims 


St. Angela Merici, one of the out- 


standing philosophers of education J 


of the Renaissance, knew well that 
no valid practice of education was 
possible unless the ultimate aims 
and norms of education were first 
known. Hers was not an aimless 
course; rather, it was a course 
pointed in the direction of Almighty 
God. She knew well that the ter- 
minus to which education is di- 
rected must be in the minds of all 
educators. She felt the need for de- 


termining the true nature of man } 


and from this she derived the true 
essence of education. St. Angela 
was quick to realize and quick to 
articulate the fact that teachers 
must first of all strive to be perfect 
if their students are to approach 
any degree of perfection, for words 
without good works are incomplete 
in the teaching of the young. The 
foundress of the Ursulines grasped 
completely the formative nature of 
education and the fact that pupil 
participation is essential to learn- 
ing. The awareness that education 
depends upon a realization of the 
place of duly constituted authority 
never escaped the consciousness of 
this great Saint. She was also deeply 
convinced that the teacher stands 
in place of the parent. Because of 
her tremendous concern for the de- 
velopment of all of the aspects 
which make up human nature, St. 
Angela realized the importance of 


Doctor Lodato is professor of education at 
the College of Mount St. Vincent, New York. 
He is a graduate of St. John's University, 
Jamaica, N.Y., which conferred on him a 
B.A., M.S. in Educ., and Ph.D. degrees. He 
specialized in educational psychology and 
guidance. In addition he has an M.A. in 
philosophy from Fordham University. He has 
lectured in several colleges and universities 
in the New York area. This past summer, he 
was invited to organize two reading clinics 
in the Rockville Centre Diocese and another 
in the Brooklyn-Queens area. Besides his 
contributions to The Catholic Educator, he 
has published articles in several Catholic 
periodicals. He is a former secretary and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Catholic Renascence Society. 
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“How much more lively these incentives have made the classes!” 


Casper, Wyoming 
Mrs. Mary Johnson I'weedy, Director of Education 
TIME Classroom Program 

15 West 48th Street 

New York 20, New York 


Dear Mrs. Tweedy: 


The TIME Classroom Program is a wonderful sparkplug for a current affairs or history class . . . 
I have always used TIME as the backbone for the study of current news but I was not aware of your testing and 
awarding system until this year. You have no idea how much more lively these incentives have made the classes . . . 
Our Man of the Year discussions were really competitive. Students campaigned for their candidates . . . 


ey yr 


Liveliness...curiosity...competitive discussions—arent these what you want to 
create in your classrooms? But with all the other demands on your time it is 
almost impossible to do this entirely on your own. 


That’s why thousands of teachers like Miss Peyton have turned so enthusiastically 
to the TIME Classroom Program. Please consider this a cordial invitation to join 
them, for we feel that you too will find your students taking a lively personal 
interest in the news, thanks to the quizzes, charts, maps, and reports the TIME 
Classroom Program makes available to you. And like Miss Peyton’s classes, we feel 
yours too will want to compete for awards in the annual Current Affairs Test, and 
to campaign for their “Man of the Year” candidates. 


By ordering TIME for your students, you will receive all these provocative, 
informative teaching aids plus your own complimentary desk copy of TIME. At 
the same time your students will be able to subscribe at the special classroom rate, 
for savings up to 45% of the regular price. 


We will be happy to give you a 
Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy, Director of Education 
TIME Classroom Program 


15 West 48th Street 
New York 20, New York 


Please send me my copy of the TIME Summer Review 
Quiz and your brochure on the TIME Classroom Program. 


free copy of the TIME Summer 
Review Quiz—an example of a 
Classroom Program teaching aid 


—free of charge, as well as more 


Name 


details about the Classroom Pro- 
Name of School 


gram itself if you will fill out 


the coupon. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 66) 


educating the young morally, physi- 
cally, spiritually, emotionally, and 
intellectually. Since education must 
include intellectual development as 
well as the gaining of knowledge, 
St. Angela stressed the rational 
training of her charges. She was 
aware that the place of women in 
the home is of prime importance, 
and consequently her philosophy of 
education for women had necessar- 
ily to have as its goal the develop- 


ment of good Catholic women with 
all that this implies. 


As Psychologist 


From a consideration of St. An- 
gela as a philosopher of education 
we turn to St. Angela as an educa- 
tional psychologist. Modern educa- 
tors often think that educational 
psychology is enough and that edu- 
cational philosophy is not needed. 
This is not true in the tradition of 
St. Angela. She was perhaps the 
foremost feminine psychologist of 
the Renaissance period. She knew 





POWER 


. from understanding the number system 
. from knowing how to analyze problems and 


make equations 


. from gaining insight into mathematical 


relationships 


puts pupils who have studied 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 


away out ahead 


The Catholic Schools Department 
Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


Write for free 
sample-page 
booklet #490 to see 
how this visual 
method helps more 
children succeed 

in arithmetic. 


A 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 


DALLAS 2 


AND COMPANY 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





the psychological needs, drives, and’ 
desires of women. Because of her 
tremendous insight into the nature” 
of women, she was able to take ad-} 
vantage of their strong points and® 
strengthen the weak points in the} 
characters of the individuals she 
taught. She instructed those under 

her influence to realize the impor- 

tant role women must play in family 

life and in other forms of social liy- 

ing. Recognizing the child as a 

moral being, St. Angela formulated 

rules and practices to prepare stu- 

dents to think accurately and pro- 

foundly so as to work out their own 

destiny. 

To her credit, she realized the 
natural limits of female intuition” 
and encouraged the rendering of a 
proper place to this facet of knowl- 
edge. Intuition, she knew, is a sub- 
ordinate of a more complete intel- 
lectual development. She encour- 
aged methods that developed a 
greater degree of perseverance in 
the female character. St. Angela 
knew that any elevation of the mind 
and heart to God would require?’ 
prayer, discipline, and guidance. 
Never did she fail to realize the™ 
tremendous blessing and responsi- ’ 
bility bestowed on teachers in this! 
work of teaching God’s children. 4 


As Methodologist 


Teaching requires knowledge of 
content, knowledge of ultimates 
(philosophy of education), knowl- 
edge of the learning process (edu- 
cational psychology), and knowl- 
edge of educational techniques 
(methods of education). Each of 
these is an important factor; none, 
strictly speaking, may be ignored. 
A profile of St. Angela Merici 
would not be complete without a 
consideration of her contributions 
to the science of education in the 
area of methodology. 

St. Angela and her followers may 
not have been acquainted with the 
terminology employed in modern 
education, but they most certainly 
employed techniques which many 
consider innovations today. This 
can be demonstrated clearly in the 
early methods used by the Ursu- 
lines in the teaching of writing, 
spelling, reading, and arithmetic. 

In the teaching of writing, the 
followers of St. Angela advocated” 
chore supervision so that the chil 
dren would not fall into bad physi- 
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THE VU-LYTE I | 
IS SO SIMPLE! | 
IT PROJECTS BIG | 
BRIGHT PICTURES 

INCOLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 


—- Si 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works: 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 


the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the original copy 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 
the picture onto a screen or wall 
—big—bright—dramatic—so 
ALL can see it at once! 

On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture = awe 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above) ! 





Among many other exclusive features | 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 


. demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, | 


and ask for the FREE brochure: “Turn 


; Teaching Into Learning”. ; 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 68) 

cal habits. The training of memory 
through writing was also stressed. 
The students under the influence of 
the Ursulines were taught to con- 
trol their emotions as well as to 
transfer their training to other 
areas. In this regard, as well as in 
other areas, the Ursulines used to 
great advantage plans which ac- 
counted for individual differences 
among their students. 


Frequency and Drill 


In the teaching of spelling, we 
find laws of learning, such as the 
need for frequency and drill as well 
as the place of vividness, being ob- 
served. It is interesting to note that 
what are known today as “Work- 
books” were in no way foreign to 
St. Angela’s method of education. 
The pedagogical elements of per- 
ception-training were also well em- 


| ployed during the period of the 


Renaissance. The use of the stu- 
dent’s apperceptive background in 


learning new matter was used to 


the fullest by the Ursulines. 

Added to the subjects already 
mentioned, reading was also con- 
ducted with success. Perhaps the 
reason for the successful teaching 
of reading was that the classroom 
was a laboratory with a large 
amount of individualized instruc- 
tion and supervision where it was 
needed. This enabled the instructor 
to aid the students who had difficul- 


| ties, while the rest of the students 


proceeded at their own level. 


Arithmetic 


Modern educators could learn 
something about the teaching of 
arithmetic by reading the works of 
St. Angela. Arithmetic in the Ursu- 
line schools included intellectual 


| training through excellent proce- 
| dures in mental arithmetic and the 


practical application of arithmetic 
to life-like situations. The relation 
between sensory training and men- 
tal training was accounted for and 
stressed. All of these procedures 
have again become prominent in 
modern education. 

The scholar looking for educa- 
tional concepts and _ traditionally 
sound practices must allot to St. 
Angela Merici a high place in edu- 
cation, for she is in all truth a model 
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Schools buying 50% more Royal Electrics in 1959° 


AND HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY... 


Greater reliability—Royal Electrics are engineered to Useful, functional features exclusive with Royal—such 
stand up under hard daily use by many classrooms of as Magic® Margin, Twin-Pak® Ribbon and Touch Con- 
studerts—the most important requirement of schools. trol®—make typing easier to teach and easier to learn. 


For more details or for a free ® 

7. 
demonstration and trial, call your . electric 
nearby Royal Representative. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
*First 6 months 1959 compared with last 6 months 1958 World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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adult. For complete 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from page 70) 


STARDUST FOR MONDAY 


By Sister Marie Eulalia, I.H.M. 


BLuE Monpay! Now, should we calf 
it that? Isn’t it to be expected, that 
struggle to overcome the inertia 
following the week-end break in 
the routine of learning? Certainly 
many a teacher, especially in the 
secondary grades, has had to spend 
time, energy, and ingenuity to add 
some “sparkle” to the “Indigo.” 
Various solutions have fitted 
nicely into a variety of conditions, 
and all of us have profited more or 
less by plans and devices that others 
have shared in conversation or in 
print. In gratitude to these other 


_ and in the hope of adding a bit to 


the general fund of workable ideas, 
this article has been written. 


Club Must Have Name 


The club “is the thing.” Nothing 
new and startling, but like many, I 
have found in the Monday meeting 
of the Science Club the key to 
worthwhile interest and an oppor- 
tunity to tie up text material with 
current science trends. Of course 
a club must have a name. This year 
we called our general science club 
Florauna sacrificing the “f” in fauna. 
Sometimes the pupils choose the 
name or again the teacher may 
offer one and let the class try to find 
the connection. 

A biology class, turned out into 
the neighboring fields to collect 
specimens, decided on the name, “I 
Gather Club”; reduced to IGC, it 
finally put on the Greek [ota 
Gamma Chi for distinction’s sake. 


Melemi for Physics 


A physics class puzzled long over 
the name Melemi until told to look 
at the initials of the unit topics in 
their text: matter, energy, light, 
electricity, mechanics, industry. 


Then they built up something like- 





Sister Mary Eulalia teaches science at St. 
Mary of Redford High in Detroit, Michigan. 
Besides having served as principal at St 
Thomas, Ann Arbor, Sister has also had ex 
perience teaching geometry and trigonome- 
try. She is a club member of the Mathema- 
tics Association. Marygrove College com 
ferred on her her B.A. and Akron University 
her M.A. degree. 
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the Catholic Religion Texts 
for Exceptional Children 


. Written for children with language limita- 
lect ) : 

eI tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
C, it education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
Tota in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 


look and cut out, teacher's guide, durably bound. 
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Pn a 
a TEXTS WORTH 
TEACHING 


THE NEW NUMBER TREASURES 


by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, under the 
direction of Sr. Mary Francis, S.N.D., with the col- 
laboration of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O'Leary. 





A novel approach to teaching primary-grade 
arithmetic that provides children with a “fun” way 
to sound learning. Grade One—books 1A and 
1B—develops the concept that numbers 1 to 10 
are fundamental to all other learning in the field of 
mathematics. Grade Two—books 2A and 2B— 
develops numbers greater than 10 in terms of 10 
and explains the principles of place value and of 
zero as a placeholder. Series includes two books 
per grade, a readiness program, a reasoning 
approach to learning, special problem solving 
techniques and oral problem stories. Teachers’ 
Manuals are exceptional in scope and clarity. 





TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
for READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


.-for Phonics 1! and 12, 2! and 3. Text-Work- 
books emphasize sound and sight relationships, 
based on phonetic principles that give pupils the 
key to unlock new words, improve spelling and in- 
crease reading achievement from 1 to 3 years 
during a single school year. Entire program is 
adaptable to any primary-grade reading text. 
Teachers’ Guidebooks. 





READING FOR MEANING 


by Guiler & Coleman 


A Grade 4 through 12 reading improvement series 
in workbook form, designed to develop reading 
skills for increased speed and comprehension at 
each grade level.’ Workbooks contain 24 units, 
each with reading selections chosen for pupil 
interest, coupled with exercises planned to in- 
crease vocabulary. Teachers’ Manuals. 
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M-—is for the many times our class- 
mates get together; 

E—is for the endless talks we share 
with one another, 

L—is love for one and all, 

E—is everlasting 

M-—is for dear Melemi of which 

I am a member. 


This was to be taken home and 
fitted to some familiar tune. One 
boy’s father was quite a musician; 
and he and the boy worked it over 
till they finally fitted Melemi to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle. At the 
teacher's request the lad sang it 
for and with the class. The song is 
always a popular part of the meet- 
ing. It may be used to open the 
meeting, to fill in a lull while ap- 
paratus is prepared, or to give a 
merry mood at the end. 

The chairman for each group an- 
nounces the topic and introduces 
the speaker. At present the popular 
mode for beginning follows the 
TV announcer’s fashion and often 
displays keen observation and 
amusing banter. Each pupil pre- 
pares a paper on which he writes 


A 


the name of the topic announced 
and beneath it 1, 2, 3. At the close 


of his talk the speaker reads three 
quiz questions on essential points. | 


“Yes” and “No” questions are taboo. 
The answers are checked by the 
pupils. The teacher grades the talk 
on choice of subject matter, variety, 
preparation, delivery, and time. The 
scores on the quiz questions and 
the grade on the talk help to round 
out the qua:terly mark on the re- 
port card. 


Sources Outside the Text 


The material for the talk must be 
taken from sources outside the text, 
and no subject may be repeated, un- 
less in an entirely new phase. The 
Science News Letter, Science. Di- 
gest, Current Science and Aviation, 
and Scientific American are part of 
the classroom library. A Rol-a-Lab 
and Cabinet and a General Science 
chart may be used to facilitate 
demonstrations. Blackboard _ illus- 
trations frequently help to clear ex- 
planations. Specimens found, or 
models of their own make, add 
much to the interest of the talk. 

While the members of the club 


are free to choose their own topics, 
the teacher may well suggest topics 
correlated with TV and newspaper 
science, so that they may get the 
real significance of events and the 
repercussion on the lives of the 
citizens of this planet. What instru- 
ments have brought us knowledge 
of our solar system up to now? Do 
they know the Glass Giant of Palo- 
mar? What has the spectroscope 
taught us about the other members 
of our solar system? 

Having read about the adventur- 
ous “59ers” off to settle in the new 
state of Alaska they may be plan- 
ning to be “69ers” on the moon. If 
the “59ers” are to succeed, what 
must they know about their new 
home land? What about the cli- 
mate, its resources, its people, in- 
dustries, means of communication? 
What provision have they made for 
their tasks? How are they equipped 
for living and working in the new 
land? 

And now about 


“That orbed maiden with white fire 
laden— 


Whom mortals call the moon” 
(Continued on page 85) 


NEW 1959 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ENCYCLOPEDJAS j| The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
=. t. New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
P ‘ con: i ie .sion based on the reference needs and interests 
: YI of modern readers. 
\ : This new edition combines 427 completely 
. new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 
A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 
Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and expanded. 
With over 4,000 pages ieveesll to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. r 
No wonder Collier's Encyclopedias recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


PAY 
DIMENSION IN 


“Collier's Encyclopedia, 1959 edition, continues the high 
excellence that characterized its firstappearance in 1949- 
1952. For the secondary school, college and public 
library of any size, for the home, office, or any locale Excerpt from the review in the May-June issue of the 
where a full-scope spectrum of human knowledge is Catholic Library World. 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


appreciated, Collier's will prove a oy tool of im- 
mense value and effectiveness.” Rev. Francis X. Canfield, 
President, Catholic Library Association. 
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BEST FOR CURRENT 
HISTORY CLASSES 


AMERICAN OBSERVER (grades 10-12) 
WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-11) 
JUNIOR REVIEW (grades 7-9) 
YOUNG CITIZEN (grades 5-6) 


Each week these papers cover the news clearly and 
impartially, emphasizing historical and geographical 
backgrounds, leading personalities, scientific de- 
velopments, character education, and vocational 
guidance. A free Teacher's Edition accompanies 
each classroom order for 5 or more copies. 


FREE —Big world chart and map in two colors. 

With many columns of up-to-date in- 
formation and a large inset map of the world, it 
offers thousands of facts comparing 90 countries. 
One chart sent free with orders for 15 or more 
copies of American Observer, Weekly News Review, or 
Junior Review. Otherwise $1.00 per copy. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE MARYKNOLL 
BOOK OF PEOPLES 


FATHER ALBERT J. NEVINS has written this wonderful, 
readable, colorful study of the races and countries of 
the world. Designed to “humanize” geography, to 
deepen historical understanding of nations and 
peoples—and sharpen intelligent interest in the great 
problems that beset our age. 


MONSIGNOR D. G. HOCHWALT: “It should accom- 
plish a great deal within our schools and in the general 
field of Catholic Culture.” 


THE REGISTER: “This is one of the best auxiliary text- 
books for the Catholic school student. 
and beautifully illustrated.” 


It is copiously 
Price $4.95—Special School Discounts 


JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., INC. 
48 WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 36 
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CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


by Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D. 
Most Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D.D. 
Sister M. Dominica, O.S.U., Ph.D. 


THE BIBLE STORY—FOR LOWER GRADES 


A text intended to teach the fundamental truths, 
help students understand God’s dealings with 

man, impress the attributes of God, and train 

young people to the habit of prayer. 

Illustrated—18 main units—81 stories—study questions 


BIBLE HISTORY—MIDDLE GRADES 


Provides boys and girls of the intermediate grades 

with a knowledge of the more important 

historical facts contained in Sacred Scripture. 
Illustrated—8 main units—29 chapters—study questions 


STORY OF THE CHURCH—UPPER GRADES 


The aim of this course is to help the student 
develop such knowledge and understanding of 
the Church as will yield love and loyalty. 
Illustrated—study aids and questions 


LAND OF OUR LADY SERIES 


A New United States History Series for Catholic 
Schools—Grades 4 to 8 


under the editorial direction and supervision of the following 
outstanding educators: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O'Leary, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief; Sister M. 

Veronica, S.P.B.V., M.A., Assistant Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 

Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Co-Editor; and Rev. Patrick J. Roche, 
Ph.D., Co-Editor 


FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM—Sister Benedict Joseph, S.H.N. 


For the intermediate grades. 296 pages, 12 colored illustrations, 
99 in black and white, 7 maps. This text presents the Europzan 
MOURNED Ge RNID GIR acco coccccccosnncncvesteocense suse 


BEARERS OF FREEDOM-—Sister M. Veronica, S.P.B.V. 


For the intermediate grades—384 pages, 70 illustrations. Printed in 3 
colors. 5 full page maps printed in 4 colors. Starting with the dis- 
covery of America, this text enables the pupil to learn about the eary 
explorers and missionaries who were responsible for the founding 
Se I, ON Ge I chs a peat nendenssesotacccevasescesestpes 


LEADERS OF FREEDOM—Sister Clarita, O.P. 


For the intermediate grades—288 pages, 123 co‘or illustrations, over 
150 photographs. Illustrations and maps in black and white. A history 
. our country from the beginning of the Revolution to the Westward 
SES tocbcavercadnckudrssxesbedvethasho oa dad couuhs bespadge as 


CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM—Sister M. Theresine, S.N.D. 


For the upper grades—320 pages, over 200 photographs, iliustrations 
and maps in black and white. This text covers the period of history 
in United States from the opening and expansion of the West, 
through the Civil War and Reconstruction period in the South. ...... 


GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM-——Sister M. Augusta, H.H.M. 


For the upper grades—384 pages. over 200 pacers, illustrations 
and maps in black and white. Treats the history of the United States 
from the Spanish-American War up te the present day. ............ 2.07 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone ORegon 5-7050 


BOSTON 10 © CHICAGO 6 «¢ CINCINNATI 1 « 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 





America Today. By Charles H. 
Carver, Harold G. Sliker, and 
Morris H. Ball (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 
pages 544). 


America Today is a step forward 
in making literature appealing to 
our TV-eyed and _ cinemascopic 
youth of today. This third book in 
the “Literature in Life” series by 
Carver, Sliker, and Ball invites im- 
mediate interest by its attractive 
action-filled illustrations and well- 
planned format. 

Breaking with the traditional 
chronological survey of American 
literature texts, the authors include 
in this anthology “selections of lit- 
erary excellence that represent both 
time-honored and recent writers, 
grouped according to themes that 
emphasize the authors’ interpreta- 
tions of one or more characteristics 
and significant aspects of American 
life and relationships.” The themes 
chosen to represent qualities true of 
America and Americans §are: 
Strength, Ideals, Neighborliness, 
Faith, Beauty, Laughter, Enthusi- 
asm, and Promises. The selections, 


science. 


HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES 


all complete in themselves, are 
characteristic of all the different 
literary types. 

At the end of each unit, anno- 
tated book lists are provided to sug- 
gest additional reading that stu- 
dents can do to further the lines of 
thought represented in the unit. 

The philosophy of the book is 
based largely on the major pur- 
poses of America education as ex- 
pressed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English: “(1) the cul- 
tivation of satisfying and whole- 
some personalities, (2) the devel- 
opment of social sensitivity and ef- 
fective participation in the life of 
the local community, the nation, 
and the world, and (3) the prepara- 
tion for vocational competence.” 

All Christian teachers will be 
aware of the pragmatic naturalism 
that permeates the characters in a 
few of the selections in the anthol- 
ogy. These few entries, when 
weighed against the whole of the 
book, are not significant enough to 
discredit the text for eleventh and 
twelfth grade students. On the con- 
trary, they can be used as a means 
of teaching the students to respond 


BIOLOGY For Catholic High Schools 


by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P. 


A college-preparatory text based on exact scientific knowledge and 
on the catholic principles governing the treatment of biological 


by Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 


This is a unique elementary series consisting of four books—BON- 
JOUR, VENEZ VOIR, JE SAIS LIRE and the newly completed JE LIS 
AVEC JOIE. Employing the aural-oral or ‘‘direct’’ approach to 
language teaching, subject matter relates to children’s everyday 


experiences. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN (Smith-Thompson) 
SECOND YEAR LATIN (Scudder) 


both:revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


These two leading textbooks serve the interests of both the terminal 
as well as the college preparatory student, helping him to see how 
Latin is correlated with other studies as well as with modern life 
and institutions. 


For further information please write to the office thot serves your state. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 437°", 








Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
San Francisco 






with critical intelligence to the 
printed page—a technique of para- 
mount importance in this craze era 
entwined and enamored by the 
mass media of communication, 
America Today furnishes selections 
which teachers can use to teach stu- 
dents how to read discriminatingly, 
how to distinguish emotional appeal 
from opinions and reason, how to 
detect statements that are unsub- 
stantiated, how to weigh and evalu- 
ate characters by the values they 
hold and their treatment of other 
human beings. By learning to ap- 
praise literary selections _intelli- 
gently as a part of the literature 
program, students will be better 
prepared to reject the mediocre and 
evil and to appreciate the good in 
the mass media that clamor for their 
attention outside the school en- 
vironment. 

America Today has been written 
to meet the need of the typical 
heterogeneous classroom. The ma- 
jority of the selections have aver- 
age reading difficulty. 

The authors should be com- 
mended for limiting the study sug- 
gestions at the end of the selections 
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From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ 


Science for elementary school children? You’ll find more of it 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage—meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy.” 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 363-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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Chart arm swings a full 180° 
showing first the front and 
then the back of each chart. 
Sliding ring holders adjust to 
accommodate various chart 
sizes. Rings slide off bar for 
convenient storage. 


SWING-LINE is detachable 
from the wall. The only per- 
manent mounting is a 2” wall 
bracket. Additional brackets 
mounted around the room per- 
mit the immediate use of 
SWING-LINE at different 
locations and levels. 


Complete rack with bracket .. . $8.50 
Additional brackets ... 95¢ each 
.... another SHOWmanship teaching aid by 


CD Crmpeny) 


If it’s BILLERETT . . . it’s SEEworthy 


Send for free brochure. 
The Billerett Company 
513 S. Spadra Road, Fullerton, Calif. 
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to a few pertinent, stimulating, and 
thought-provoking questions. All 
other class suggestions and projects, 
which usually only tend to make 
literature texts additionally bulky, 
have been relegated to a teacher’s 
manual where they rightly belong. 

The supplementary booklet of 
aids for teachers include “sugges- 
tions for library projects, writing 
different types of material, lan- 
guage study, further reading, as 
well as questions and suggestions to 
aid in detailed class analysis and dis- 
cussion of selections.” 

The authors have chosen selec- 
tions to meet the needs and the in- 
terests of our youth today while at 
the same time maintaining a liter- 
ary quality that makes America 
Today an anthology worthy of rec- 
ommendation. 


SisteR Mary Loretta, Ad.PP.S. 


3819 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 8, 
Missouri 


Je Sais Lire. By Mother Raymond 
de Jesus, F.S.E. (Holy Ghost 
French Series, Book 3; Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1959; pages 
96). 


This third book in the Holy Ghost 
series of French texts for elemen- 
tary schools follows the attractive 
patterns of the two preceding texts, 
Bonjour and Venez Voir (See re- 
view in the October 1958 Tue 
Catuo.ic Epucator). It continues 
the same conversational approach 
which makes French a vital part of 
the child’s daily experiences. An in- 
troductory unit reviews vocabulary 
and idioms presented in the first 
two books and thus prepares the 
child for the reading material here 
introduced for the first time. Eleven 
other units stress activities and proj- 
ects of special appeal to children. 
An abundance of colorful illustra- 
tions, a variety of songs, games, and 
interesting exercises with words and 
sentences combine to make this text 
a valuable pedagogic tool. 

Sight words are introduced grad- 
ually and ample identification exer- 
cises develop recognition skills. The 
vowels and the three e’s with ac- 
cents are presented attractively so 
as to form a solid foundation for 
good reading habits. 

Even experienced teachers of 
French will appreciate the wealth of 
worthwhile suggestions found in 
the Teachers Manual. 














CREDIT 
EDUCATION 
VITAL 


High school juniors and seniors 
almost certainly one day soon will 
use Consumer Credit. Sixty-five per 
cent of major consumer products, 
including automobiles, and a rap- 
idly increasing percentage of soft 
goods and services, are bought on 
credit terms. Since these young 
people who soon will accept re- 
sponsibility for management of 
family income will use credit, it 
is imperative thev be taught how 
to use it intelligently. 


A fifty-four page, paperbound, 
brightly illustrated, two-color book, 
with informative glossary of credit 
terms and provocative questions at 
the end of each chapter, is avail- 
able to provide this vital education. 
The book, titled “Using Our Credit 
Intelligently,” is published by the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, Inc., a non-profit educa- 
tional and research organization 
sponsored by a cross-section of 
American business and financial 
concerns. 


The text, now in its third printing, 
by William J. Cheyney, the Foun- 
dation’s Executive Vice President, 
international authority on Consu- 
mer Credit, is an objective treat- 
ment of all segments of Consumer 
Credit avoiding bias or special 
treatment favorable to any part of 
the credit economy or to any in- 
stitution. 


Covered are such topics as The 
Nature of the American Free En- 
terprise System and The Role Con- 
sumer Credit Plays In It . . . How 
to Compute Credit Charges .. . 
Why a Credit Rating Is Important 
. . . How to Set Up a Budget and 
Make It Work . . . How to Measure 
Credit Capacity and Learn to Live 
Within It . . . How to Handle the 
Emergency Credit Problem . 
and many other credit subjects of 
intense interest to young people 
and most parents. 


The high school systems of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicazo, 
Washington, D. C., as well as many 
other cities, have adopted “Using 
Our Credit Intelligently” for direct 
purchase from school funds. Al- 
together this text is curently being 
used successfully in the classrooms 
of high school systems of more 
than 1,300 cities and in 40 col- 
leges. 


Order at 85¢ per copy, any quan- 
tity, f.o.b. Washington, D. C., or 
write for descriptive material. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
CONSUMER CREDIT, INC. 
Department “A” 

925 15th Street, NW 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Book Three maintains the high 
level of excellence begun in the 
previous volumes. 


SisreR Benrra Da ey, C.S.J., Ph.D. 


French Depeinent. The College of Saint 
Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 1959 Year 
Book—An Encyclopedic Supple- 
ment and Review of National and 
International Events of 1958 
(New York: P. F. Collier & Son 
Corporation, 1959, pp. 736). 


It is remarkable to read so soon 
and complete a coverage of the 
events seen, heard, and lived 
through in 1958. This volume in- 
cludes nearly seven hundred of 
these happenings, full articles qual- 
ified contributors, each an author- 
ity in the topic which he is explain- 
ing. To record the book’s multiplic- 
ity of facts systematically, the al- 
phabetical method of arrangement 
is used. 

One big feature of the encyclo- 
pedia is that there is an individual 
article which covers happenings and 
outstanding events of 1958 in each 
of the countries of the world, and in 
each state of the United States and 
in the provinces of Canada. Narra- 
tives, statistics, and illustrations ac- 
company each major item treated. 

Another interesting unit includes 
a summarization, in chronological 
order, of the international, national, 
and local events and also statements 
by prominent people who made the 
headlines in 1958 along with appro- 
priate and outstanding pictures. A 
similar section gives vivid biograph- 
ical and personality sketches, to- 
gether with photos of people who 
made the news in 1958. 

Progress made during 1958 in bo- 
tanical, biological, and chemical 
sciences is well explained. For ex- 
ample, an interesting finding in bi- 
ology is the plant tranquilizer; prog- 
ress in botany is exemplified by 
work with the gibberellins showing 
their effects on plants; in chemical 
research, among other findings were 
three new antibiotics—Telomycin, 
Spontin, and Kanamycin. The year’s 
achievements in atomic energy for 
peace-time purposes and advances 
in nuclear projects for every major 
country in the world is recorded by 
competent scholars. 

In keeping with the times, this 
edition lays special stress on every 
phase of space race. Articles by 
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NOBLE’S 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in 
Catholic Schools 
Coast to Coast 


HIS popular writ 
Te ligious wanes a 


series stresses Catholic 
teachings. 


"Ask about our 
Catholic School 
Geography Series’’ 


on nee to wh 
Our Second Grade Writing Book 2B—%” spacing... 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Coneinetie &£ jes Sent Upon R st t 
le School Principals 


iichishaunmediaemamiies 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 





FOR HOME OR SCHOOL USE [° 


A handsome Catholic Buble 
at a low popular price! 


Up to date with 
CONFRATERNITY NEW TESTAMENT— 
DOUAY OLD TESTAMENT 


Durable pebble-grain cloth binding, 
clear type. Gilt stamping on spine and 
cover, square corners, red page edges. 
Explanatory and textual notes. Tables 
and indexes. 1460 pages, boxed. Im- 
primatur Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
Ask for the KC 103 Bible by name at your 
local Catholic Dealer. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 8 
















What's new 
for teachers? 







Two new 
Milton Bradley aids 
to help you teach 
words and numbers 















FLASH WORDS — Set 1 - No. 9510; Set 2— No. 9511 


This game helps a child learn easily 
words which cannot be mastered 
through the picture approach. The two 
sets consist of more than 200 sight 
words as found in first reading books. 
Grades 1 through 2.......... $1.00 per set 
















UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS No. 9517 


With this game, the child learns 25 
basic addition problems. This is done 
by using cards on which like quantities 
are shown by pictures, perception dots, 
units, and actual numbers. 

For Grades 1 through 2 


10 other keys to fun and learning 
« « « all grade-identified, educator-approved 


Picture Words 
GUE MCN eresicacticcqessesincnctinal $1.00 


eee $2.00 
Word and Sentence 
Builder 





reat aisinntinaiciiinase $1.00 
See and Say 
IE TID eaicectniccnesisnsnsiessnneitl $1.00 
See and Say 
Consonant Game ..............000-0-0 $1.00 
Arithmetic for 
SIIIIITET ‘ntincinoséonticnuiondingll 


Dial 'N Spell ........ 
Link Numbers 
Quizmo-addition 
and subtraction 





MB 


MILTON 
Se ea 








Available through your school suppiy 
dealer, or at better stores every- 
where. Prices slightly higher in 
West. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 
2, Massachusetts. 
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such experts as Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, the rocket expert, and his 
collaborator, Smithsonian Astro- 
physicist, Dr. Fred L. Whipple 
write on subjects of the space race 
which are already accomplished 
and others which are speculative. 
Included under this heading are ar- 
ticles about rockets, missiles, arti- 
ficial satellites, space medicine, and 
a comprehensive glossary of space 
terminology. 

One of the most heated and con- 
troversial discussions of 1958 was 
that of educational standards in the 
United States. Under the general 
heading of Academic Standards, 
five outstanding men—Vice Admiral 


| Hyman G. Rickover, Dr. James B. 
| Conant, Mr. Nicholas De Witt, Dr. 
| Grayson Kirk, and Dr. Percy Bridg- 


man give expression to their views 
on education. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia 1959 Year 
Book demonstrates the research, the 
planning, and the organization of 
the editor, together with the aid of 
the contributors. It is a reference 
supplying current and ready infor- 
mation for teachers, students, and 
anyone wanting information about 
the eventful year of 1958. 
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YOUR Projector on 


Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U, 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebr. 


Our Review Table 


Wood Projects You Will Like. By Louis 
Barocci, M.S. (Bruce Publishing Co, 
1959; pages 126; price $3.95). 


Here is a book that will fascinate the 
industrial arts student on two scores: the 
practicality of the finished products 
worked as a class project and the excel 
lent photographs, working drawings, and 
the “bill of material” for each of the 
projects. 

The things to make vary from the 
simple—the simple breadboards made in 
junior high school—to the more complex 
hope chest or the knee-hole desk and 
chair. 


The steady flow of volumes of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism continues. Our next issue 
will have a lengthy review of What Is 
the Bible, the 60th volume. Other pub- 


lished volumes include: 


Christianity and Money. By Jacques 
Leclerq (Voi. 59 TCEC (Hawthom 
Books, 1959; pages 127; price $2.95). 

The Catholic Spirit. By Andre Tetif, S.J. 
Vol. 88 TCEC ( Hawthorn Books, 1959; 
pages 127; price $2.95). 


an 


New, Safer PROJECT-O- STAND 


Tested and approved by 


Schools, Churches, 


@ Precision Machined Hi-Tensile 
Aluminum 


@ High Test Rugged Aluminum Table Top 
@ Legs 100% Rigid—No Play! 
@ Legs Lock and Release Instantly 


@ Rubber Skid-proof Leg Tips— 
No Vibration 


@ Hammertone Tan with Gold 
Anodized Finish 


f\ 


ADJUSTABLE LEGS 
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PROJECT - O - 
STAND eliminates 
need of using risky 
tables, boxes or 
chairs. 


sIf you are not com-: 











Institu- 
tions, Gov't. and Businesses. 











SUITE rou 
|... MONEY BACK,.... ween 
The “Safe-Lock" a GUARANTEE 


ipletely satisfied you: 
may return for full: 
refund at our expense: 
=—No questions asked: 

1 out order: 
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Choose 
from 
2 Models 
#203 Standard 
11” x 19” To 


P 
Height 23” to 41” 
Weight 12 Ibs. 


33. 


203-56 Extra High 


11”’x19"" Top $39.75 
postpaid 


Ht. 31”" to 56” 

Wt. 13 Ibs. 

10% DISCOUNT to 
SCHOOL and INSTITUTIONS 


ARISCO, 175 Fifth on Rm. 1707, 
New York 10, N. 














































Please ship Project-O-Stands immediately : 


—— #203 $33.75 ea. 
——  #203-56 $39.75 ea. 





postpaid 
postpaid 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kits adequate apparatus to carry on 
an excellent elementary science program. Pupils perform 
190 experiments which arouse interest and enthusiasm. A 
picture is worth a thousand words but a vivid experience 
is worth @ thousand pictures. The teaching manuel is 
easy to follow and is a great time-saver for the teacher. 


What the kit contains: 
1. Nearly 200 pieces of science equipment. 
2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 
3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 


Price complete with teaching manual, equipment and 
metal storage cabinet $69.50 
Teaching Manual only 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1231 North Honore St, Chicago 22, Illinois 


— RENT — 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
of 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, NY 


The Theology of Grace. By Jean Daujat 


Vol. 23 TCEC (Hawthorn Books, 1959; 
pages 159; price $2.95). 


Stardust for Monday 
(Continued from page 74) 


as the poet said, what do we know 
about her? Is she just a bigger 
Sputnik, and as meaningless? Or 
is she an important cog in this well- 
ordered universe? What purpose 
does she fulfill? Was the farmer 
wise who checked the moon’s phase 
for his potato planting? 

Do not let them be Empty-Head- 
Liners when a well known daily 
spreads its front page with a big 
black letter caption, “We By-Pass 
the Moon Today. Our Next Target 
the Sun.” Can we set them to com- 
pare the distances? Can we ask 
them to count the cost? Can we 
direct them to the all-important 
question, “What doth it profit” 
mankind? “Who pays the piper?” 

Isn’t 100,000 feet, not quite 20 
miles, maintained for 43 hours and 
constantly checked by a crew on 
the ground—isn’t that the top record 
for human endurance with two 
close calls to death, had it not been 
for the warning from the watchers 
on the ground? 


Put Sun to Work 


We have learned to let the moon 
and the sun help lift our ships and 
build our bridges with the tides. 
Why can’t we put our ingenuity 
and our money to work at getting 
more out of the sun’s nuclear light 
and heat? General Motors’ Preview 
of Progress, available for high 
schools, has shown a sun-powered 
car on which they are working. 
While the sun shines on it the car 
runs on sun power and at the same 
time charges the batteries to take 
over when the light is intercepted. 

Let’s stop trying to “lick the 
atmosphere” and give the sun a 
chance to send its nuclear light and 
heat and selected cosmic rays 
through the perfectly balanced 
medium that the Designer Infinite 
has placed around this “Wonder of 
the Sky,” the perfectly placed planet 
on which we are privileged to live— 
nuclear-powered, landscaped, air- 
conditioned, tri-directional Space 
Ship Par-excellence. 





The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-—is in 
High School! 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 

@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 

Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. C-1 for free dictionary guide 
The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


USE MY 
SUCCESSFUL, EASY WAY 
TO RAISE FUNDS 


FOR YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Hundreds of groups 
like yours raise from 


$100 to *1,000 


by selling my delicious 


MARTHA LYNN CANDY 


You can raise money quick and easy by selling 
Martha Lynn candy. Everybody likes candy and 
Martha Lynn has 4 different kinds, for every taste. 

@ Chocolate covered thin mints 

@ Five 10c assorted bars 

@ Assorted Brazil Nut Fudge 

@ Assorted mint wafers—4 flavors, 4 colors. 
Sells for only 50c a box, so it’s easy to sell 3 
or 4 at a time. 


—-—CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY !—— 
| Martha Lynn 
| 
| Martha Lynn Candy Co., Dept. CE 
963 Newark Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. | 


| Please send your complete plan showing how | 
Our Organization can raise money selling | 
| Martha Lynn Candies. 


| Organization 
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FLES “and the Tape Recorder 


By Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.]J. 


Any scHoot having a FLES program cannot afford to 
be without a tape recorder. I was going to say, “par- 
ticularly where the language teacher shortage exists,” 
but lack of qualified language teachers in the lower 
grades is almost universal. It is a real boon also to any 
teacher whose vocal chords are not made of steel. That 
of course, includes you and me. | 

The measure of success in teaching in almost any 
grade, high or low, is in direct proportion to the energy, 
vitality and dramatic sense of the teacher. Now it is 
easy to be dramatic and energetic during the presenta- 
tion of the lesson but drill is the all-time necessity for 
learning well. The tape recorder can play a most effec- 
tive role in this clinching process which follows the 
presentation of any good lesson. 


Possible Methods of Presentation 


We proceed first with a review of the possible meth- 
ods of presentation. 

The first and most effective by general consent, is to 
teach the things at hand that have a personal relation 
to the child, such as the classroom, parts of the body 
and clothing. I begin with “Montrez-moi” with the 
child answering “Voila” as he points to the object. 
Later the children take turns in assuming the teacher’s 
role, asking one another. 

In these days of “plastic-plenty,” small representa- 
tions of almost any object are easily obtainable. They 
are cheap to buy and small enough to store in small 
spaces. Once I had the children bring their toy animals, 
but was embarrassed because I could not always tell 
the difference between a lamb and a dog, so fantastic 
were the shapes of some. As I show the objects to be 
taught in a particular lesson, I say “Voici la fourchette.” 
As I place the fork on a child’s desk I say, “Répétez, 
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sil vous plait,” to the class. Placing the object on 4 
child’s desk instead of on mine, has a twofold purpose, 
She is pleased and remembers the French word. It also 
prevents the noisy and time-consuming process of run 
ning up to the front of the room when I say, “Montrez 
moi la fourchette,” I call on someone within pointing 
distance to identify the object. 


Children Themselves in Place of Objects 


We never use objects however when we can use the 
children themselves. For example to teach the preposi- 
tion, “entre,” I put Mary “entre” Dorothy and Joan. 
They love to show that they understand when I change 
their positions verbally without showing them where 
to go. Thus when I say, “Joan est entre Mary et Dor- 
othy,” Joan immediately gets between her two friends. 

To teach a common conversational language pattern, 
the use of a French speaking person or someone prev- 
iously instructed, helps greatly in the all-French ap- 
proach. Thus, when I say to my helper (in this case 
the regular class teacher ) “Bonjour ma soeur, comment 
allez-vous, aujourd’hui?” she will answer as_prear- 
ranged. The children pick up the pattern more quickly 
than if I had worked alone. 








Sister Agnes Virginia teaches in Brentwood 
College, Brentwood, N.Y., in addition to 
teaching French on the elementary level and 
Spanish on the high school level at St. 
Joseph Academy. She is also director of 
audio-visual. For twenty-five years Sister has 
been teaching French and Spanish in second- 
ary schools of the Diocese of Brooklyn. For 
eight years she had charge of horseback 
riding in St. Joseph Academy. Having won a 
Scholastic Teacher contest she made a trip 
to South America this past summer, con- 
cluding the summer at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. 
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Even in classrooms sunshine bright 


AO’s NEW OVERHEAD DELINEASCOPE 


gives the clearest image you’ve ever seen! 


This revolutionary new overhead projector, by American 
Optical Company, was developed around a powerful 
1000 watt light source to give you the brightest... big- 
gest projected screen image you've ever seen. Even the 
extreme corners are sharp and clear because a specially 
designed Fresnel lens affords perfectly balanced illumi- 
nation to every square inch of screen area. 

This precision teaching instrument will project all the 
line, form and color of a 10” x 10” transparency up to a 
huge 177 sq. ft. screen image... in crisp, accurate detail. 

You can face your class at all times . . . see faces in- 
stead of shadows...observe every movement and expres- 
sion of subject reception and understanding . . . maintain 
maximum control through an entire presentation. 

AO’s Overhead Delineascope helps give your pro- 


gtam an unlimited flexibility that is not possible with 
any other AV medium. You can emphasize or dramatize 
by adding to your prepared teaching material on-the-spot. 


You will surely want to see all the new, exclusive 
features that make this ex- 


ceptional instrument a 
practical investment in 
creative teaching. Talk to 
your. AO Salesman or 
Audio-Visual Dealer. He 
will be happy to arrange a 
convincing demonstration 
at your convenience. 

For further information « 
mail the coupon below. 
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= American Optical 
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INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


SPENCER 


Dept. U198 . 
Please send complete information on AO’s New Overhead Delineascope. 
Name 
Address. 
City. 
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gAVINGS 


pOLLAR 


Buy From 
WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 

NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-58 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer 
being used in your schools. Send your list 
for prices or write for our special quota- 
tion form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





| beautiful commercial pictures. The drawing of a cart, 
| pulled by a man, pushed by a boy, with a little girl 
| in it, has lent itself to almost unlimited patterns. The 


| entation of the lesson, although the all-time favorite 








Action Verbs by Pantomime 


Action verbs are more effectively taught by pantg 
mime. The children never forget “Je pousse” and “ 
tire,” as I push and pull an imaginary cart. The tra 
tion to “elle pousse,” “tout le monde pousse,” “M 
pousse,” “Marie et Jeanne poussent’”—can all be tau 
in one fifteen minute session. 
































On. 20h 4 odceace 







Bind ain yi 
goonta 7 ene ad ee 
Curerctced ct’, 4 Pigs je 
st ei ae ute Bae 





a afpll. —* 


A reduced replica of charts used to teach material 
before it appears in book. Children receive 
one page at a time and accumulate them. 







Home made charts of stick figures are more effec- 
tive in these days of profuse illustrations than the more 







prepositions, in, on, under, behind, in front of, which 
had been taught with the actual objects and the child's 
own desk, are used here for describing positions of the 
people and the dog in the chart. (See accompanying 
illustration. ) 
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Songs as Application 





Songs certainly play a major role in FLES. How- 
ever they are better used as an application than a pres- 






“Alouette” is an exception and may be used to really 
teach the parts of the body. While songs taught unre- 
lated to a grammatical pattern have only recreational 
value, they are wonderful for drilling on the patterns al- 
ready taught. Thus the song, “Bonjour Belle Rosine,” 
reviews “comment allez-vous” and “j'ai mal a la téte” 
which may later be changed to “mal a la gorge,” ete. 
Songs are even more valuable when reading is intro- 
duced. The words and phrases interchanged are recog- 
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with a GRAFLEX-SVE SCHOOL MASTER 
Filmstrip and Slide Projector 


Because the School Master gives you such 
brilliant projection (even in a partially lighted 
room), your class can see vividly what you are 
talking about. Your teaching materials are pre- 
sented with maximum effectiveness and. im- 
pact. Makes it easier for you to teach. . . more 
fun for your classes to learn. 

The School Master converts from filmstrip 
to 2” x 2” slide projection in seconds, without 
tools or removal of parts. Threading and 
framing are simple and fast. Entire optical 
system removes as a unit for cleaning or 
replacing of lamp. Exclusive built-in carrying 
handle provides easy portability. 

School Master Projectors are priced from 
$84.50 and are available in 500 watt and 750 
watt models, manual or remote control. Exclu- 
sive accessory Rewind Take-Up allows film- 
strip to be rewound automatically into storage 
container; only $7.50. Fits all School Master 
models. 


SCHOOL MASTER 750 SHOWN WITH ACCESSORY REWIND TAKE-UP 
AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC SLIDE CHANGER 


N EW! A GRAFLEX 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
TO MEET THE MODEST BUDGET 


Insteuclor' 150 oniy $89.95 


Exclusive Push-Button film advance mechanism is so 
simple any pupil can operate it. Just insert filmstrip 
into the projector, frame, focus, and push down film 
advance lever. 

Permanently mounted 3” f/3.5 lens focuses from 
19 inches. New 150 watt lamp with proximity reflector 
for brilliant projection. Exclusive lamp ejector for easy 
lamp replacement. Rear elevation adjustment. Com- 
plete operating instructions on rear plate of projector. 
At $39.95, the lowest-priced filmstrip projector on 
the market! 


*Trade Mark. 


For additional information, write Dept. CE-99, A 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of 


GENERAL 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. Prices te RAF 4 JEX: PRECISION 
are subject to change without notice. 


COMPANY 
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DOES JOWNNY 
THINK 
AS TE READS? 


JOHNNY AND HIS SISTER TOO ARE 
LEARNING TO THINK ABOUT WHAT 
THEY READ.... 


They are Learning 


¢ TO DEMAND SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 
© TO LOGICALLY EVALUATE EVIDENCE 


¢ TO DISTINGUISH FACT FROM OPINION 
AND MAIN IDEA FROM DETAIL 


e TO READ ACTIVELY AND CRITICALLY IN 
ORDER THAT THEY MAY THINK 
CREATIVELY 









































Johnny and his sister are wae 4 an increasingly useful 
and accurate vocabulary ... . / heightened awareness of 
the role of language in the communication of ideas. 


Johnny and his sister are leaning to read and think . . . .nol 
to skim over their assignments or to run footraces with 
Shakespeare and Melville. 


Reading Laboratory counselors believe that reading should 


be an actively intelligent conversation between student 
and author. 

















Reading Laboratory students look upon learning through 
reading as a natural process to be enjoyed, rather than a 
burdensome task to be avoided. 





















Programs in advanced reading skills will be conducted by 
the Reading Laboratory this fall on more than eighty 
college and preparatory school campi in the United States. 











Heads of schools who are anxious that the “Johnnies” in 
their charge become thoughtful, achieving readers should 
arrange for a consultative visit from a member of our staff. 
We will be happy to consult with you regarding your 
school needs and to give you more detailed information 
about our program. No obligation is entailed. 











For further information please write: 


THE READING 
LABORATORY 


500 Fifth Avenue 2024 Locust Street 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
2107 VanNess Avenue 20 LaArcada Court 
San Francisco, Calif. Santa Barbara, Calif. 



















A List of Our Client Schools is Available upon request. 








nized as something they know and there is no distorted 
attempt to read phonetically or to translate into Eng. 
lish. The meaning and pronunciation come with the 
saying of the words. 

While the use of French is almost exclusive, I have 
found that in teaching certain forms, English can be 
introduced effectively in songs. For example, my chil- 
dren in the third grade who learned: “Je suis, I am; tu 
es, you are,” etc., to the tune of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Lit. 
tle Star,” had far less trouble when we began to mix 
our persons in unrehearsed conversational patterns. For 
instance, from the comparatively easy, “Ow est le 
professeur?” “Le professeur est devant la classe,” and 
“Il est devant la classe,” to the difficult: “Ow étes-vous?” 
“Je suis dans la salle de classe, sur la chaise, devant 
Marie,” etc., the transition was easier for the glib sing. 
ers of, “Je suis, | am” (as the children called this song), 
than for those who had no such help. 


ve Surg - * Pous sommes KER 
ZT am be Gre 
Ta es - Vous thes 
Sou are * i eats 
/s son 
Dat Ay em 
Elle os Ay Elles sont BAG 
She /s They are 


Games, except those in song or dance or both, have 
not proved very helpful. If they teach they do not en- 
tertain and if they entertain there is not enough French 
learned to make them worth the time taken to warrant 
their inclusion in a 20 minute lesson. 










Recorded Material, Disc or Tape 


Whereas dearning exclusively from recorded mate- 
rial, whether disc or tape, is a boring procedure and 
not likely to stimulate enough interest to get far in the 
acquisition of a language, as a method of recapitulation 
and drill of the lesson taught “alive,” it is both inter- 
esting and effective. Thus while the myriad of recorded 
courses that flood the market today are good, I have 
not been able to use them in FLES because only re 
corded material already learned, appeals to children- 
or to anyone else for that matter. This tendency of hv- 
man nature to like to hear what we already know is 
well illustrated at a concert where everyone brightens 
up for “Danny Boy,” after several unfamiliar numbers 
have been heard. This same love of hearing what we 
already know, accounts in part for the sudden surge to 
popularity of language laboratories. The student re- 
views in the lab, the work he has studied in class. 


Tape Recorder Functions as Language Lab 


The tape recorder in the lower grades fulfills the 
same function as the language lab in the higher, al 
though in a different way. The lesson is put on tape 
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Creative thinking can 
make this space your most 
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transparencies 
for overhead 
projection 


THE VERSATILE VISUAL AID 
LOW COST 


































The Robert J. Brady Company — 
World’s largest producer of transpar- 


encies adds a new dimension to over- The finest teaching aids, priced for School Budgets. 
head projection—Complete Packaged Available under the National Education Defense Act. 
Visual Programs. Designed by train- 

ing specialists in cooperation with wv STUDENT COMPREHENSION 

leading educators. 


Overlays attached to the transparency enables pro- 


COMPLETE COURSES gressive build-up to be made instantly. Complicated 


AVAILABLE forhigh school problems are simplified. Each overlay discloses an im- 
a wees con _—— portant portion of the problem and maintains “Receptive 
- TRIGONOMETRY Attitudes” of the student at peak level. 
RIVER TRAININ 
ant BIOLOGY ETC. TIME SAVING 


Transparencies give precise, accurate illustrations, 
Ends laborious, messy blackboard drawings. 


VERSATILE 


Designed to give maximum flexibility. Each transparency 
permits utilization of the marking pencil to full advan- 
tage. Variations of the problem can be achieved 


COLOR 


Simplification of the basic exercises in color give step 
by step solutions to complicated problems. Retention 
of subject matter is enhanced by the application of color. 


DURABILITY 


Durable plastic made to withstand rough handling. 


MAKE THEM YOURSELF 


Our transparency preparation kits enable you to make 
effective training aids easily at nominal cost. 


Each course contains: multi-colored, 
self-contained transparencies; pro- 
gressive overlays; Instructor's guide; 
correlated index and custom carrying 


ate- case. 


and 
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ter- 


See us at NCEA 


ik! oe & 


Write for bulletin and prices. 


ROBERT J. BRADY COMPANY 
3227 MSTREET N. W. 

Ask AV dealer f d ° “ ie @ é : 

stration of the Visualcast Day- Mian ee hee MORE 8 oe 

light Overhead Projector. 
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exactly as it was taught and by the same person who 
repeats the conversational and grammatical patterns 
used in the presentation earlier. In the case of songs, 
the recording is better when teacher and pupils com- 
bine. When possible an older student with a good sing- 
ing voice gives body to the recording. The children 
love not only to hear themselves but to accompany 
themselves again and again at the repeated playbacks. 
Repetition is still the mother of learning, even though 
her child has different ways and means than she used 
to have when the axiom was first expressed—can we say 
by whom? 


Twenty Minutes with Tape Recorder 
Between Lessons 


The idea of putting the presented routine on tape 
came to me when I observed the reaction of the chil- 
dren to being “started off.” At the beginning of each 
new lesson I would repeat the questions (and alas! 
sometimes the answers) that I had taught last week. I 
would sing the songs with them. But unless there was 
a French student in the class who had been able to 
review the lesson during the week, they would have 
forgotten much of what I had taught the week before. 
Twenty minutes a week with a tape recorder working 
in between is worth twenty minutes a day without one. 

I have capitalized on the natural desire of children 
to be recorded by encouraging them to learn a song or 


poem outside of class, teach it to the class (after | 
passed on it), and then record it to be part of the re 
view lesson. Last term one child taught her friends that 
little song from “South Pacific,” which begins “Dites. 
moi pourquoi, la vie est belle.” As the children had 
heard it on radio and television, they were delighted 
to learn something the teacher did not know, to sing 
and record it for her. The recording of it added to their 
sense of importance. I hope one day to reach the stage 
of accomplishment where young pupils can prepare 
original skits to be recorded, but thus far I have nothing 
worthy of the tape. 


Recorder at Reading Stage 


The recorder is used to advantage when the children 
reach the reading stage. In our set-up it is the fifth 
grade. They read the material they have previously 
learned by rote. I mimeograph a page at a time the 
books of this rehearsed material, taking care that 
nothing appear in print that has not been thoroughly 
learned in advance. Words and phrases do not neces- 
sarily appear in the same order learned. In fact I try 
to change the order. In the case of songs, I flagrantly 
mix up the familiar lines to be sure they are reading 
and not remembering. These stories put on tape and 
played back as the children read them aloud have the 
advantage of keeping good pronunciation and intona- 
tion. The recorder volume can be raised to reach even 





“A prism derives its name from the shape of its base.” 
Junior High—High School 


Color — $150.00 each 
B&W — $75.00 each 





FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(SALES OFFICE) 





1821 University Ave. 


18 minutes 


St. Paul 4, Minn. 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


A series of three films applying mathe- 
matics principles to space perception. 


I. VOLUMES OF CUBES, PRISMS, AND 
CYLINDERS 


ll. VOLUMES OF PYRAMIDS, CONES, AND 
SPHERES 


lil. SURFACE AREAS OF SOLIDS 


Art, animation, and model demonstrations 
help develop formulas for finding volumes 
and areas of solids. Live footage shows 
the use of these formulas in practical situa- 
tions. 


Carefully produced under the supervision 
of Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of North- 
western University’s Department of Mathe- 
matics, these films meet the demands of the 
revitalized mathematics curriculum. 





Preview Prints Available 
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those who believe that the louder they read the better, 
they are speaking, which is a great save on the physical 
resources of the teacher. 

A familiar story, like “Little Red Riding Hood,” first 
presented step by step in class, can be put on tape and 
played back to the class as one child points to figures 
or pictures described and another acts out in panto- 
mime what is being related on tape. When this story 
appears between the pages of their mimeographed 
book, there will be no question that they comprehend it 
directly. 


Filmstrips and Tapes 


Perhaps I should mention here the methods now on 
the market for teaching a language by means of film- 
strips and tapes. In this method, contrary to the rule of 
no English, the first expressions are English sentences, 
each of which describes a given frame of the filmstrip. 
The same set of pictures are again presented with only 
French descriptions. Active pupil participation comes 
only in the third showing of these pictures where 
a pause is left for the pupil to repeat the French be- 
fore the narrator does. The English script, but not the 
French, is shown on the screen. I noticed when I pre- 
sented this sample strip to a class of older students who 
were already familiar with the pattern being taught, 
they mispronounced words that had been correctly imi- 
tated by the children to whom it was an entirely new 
lesson. For example, while no new learner pronounced 
the “p” in “sept,” several of the older students did so. 





Though they could not remember the correct pronun- 
ciation, they could remember the spelling and uncon- 
sciously “read” the word. 


Then, Teacher Takes Over 


While I think this method would produce excellent 
results if pursued consistently (it is quite expensive), 
the teacher would have to take over the lesson where 
the filmstrip and tape ended, to be effectively taught. 

For example, after the lesson on telling time, I took 
an old Baby Ben and drilled the time-telling patterns. 
There was no doubt but that they had got the pattern. 
The filmstrip had carried the question, “A quelle heure 
part le train?” The verb “part” is rather difficult to put 
across in French but in this lesson the children gave 
definite proof that there was no misconception of it. . 
When I continued the pattern with “A quelle heure 
part l’avion?” “A quelle heure part la jeune fille?” and 
showed the time I wanted on my clock, they answered 
me readily and correctly. On the other hand I noticed 
that the children did not get some words until they 
could see me repeating them. They imitated the posi- 
tion of my lips as they repeated the words and expres- 
sions. This only serves to bear out the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that the live teacher is the indispensable ele- 
ment in any otherwise mechanical lesson. 


Shorter Tapes Handy 


And now a word about the tapes themselves 
Since the taped drill must necessarily be short, I pre- 





You will be enthusiastic when you examine 


Grade 1 


One by One 


PRIMARY PROGRAM OF GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grade 2 


Two by Two 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 
because: 


These two books are a joy to handle, to see, to read, to use in teaching. 
The basic number concepts are presented in a systematic program. 
Brilliant fresh teaching techniques encourage pupils to use what they 
know in mastering new steps. : 


The program meets the needs of slow learners and provides optional 
topics and enrichment for the able. 


Preparatory material (Let’s Count) includes a pupil’s book with Teach- 
er’s Edition and a Big Book for group use. 


The Teacher's Edition for each grade gives an over-all view of the 
program; lesson plans comprise purpose, readiness, procedure, and 


ey exercises; included are lists of teaching aids, games, 
recommended readings, etc. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas * Berkeley 
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programs 





WITH 
oARKENING 
GUA. DRAPERIES 


& SHADES 


Finest materials—decorative colors 

Made to fit any size windows 

Guaranteed for 10 years 

Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


FORSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2347 Sullivan Ave. St. Louis 7, Mo. 





NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 


NEW TESTS 


ALGEBRA TEST for Engineering and Science 


First Algebra Test 

Second Algebra Test 

Geometry Test 

General Chemistry Test 

General Physics Test 

Intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 
Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 


Pictographic Self Rating Scale 


This Scale helps the teacher learn more about how a pupil feels 
on such things as: Reading, paying attention, talking about ideas 
presented in class, using the library, doing home work, and many 
other things—oa must for high schools. 


Specimen Set Reading & English Tests $1.00 
Specimen Set Mathematics & Science Tests 1.00 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests 2.00 
Specimen Set High School Tests 2.00 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 2.00 


Send for Test Catalog 
ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Ro. 6-0441 











fer a three or four inch tape. They are easier to use, 
Teachers will cooperate with mechanical devices as 
long as they are not too difficult to handle. So a tape 
with 7 to 10 minutes of drill, which does not have to 
be wound and rewound to “find the right place,” tempts 
the teacher to use it. Most ads offering tape for sale 
advertise their seven-inch tapes which give from one to 
three hours of recording on one side. All tapes are dual 
track but again for practical purposes, it is best to use 
only one side. While there are varying grades of tape 
all are good. I have been playing back the same mate- 
rial on a certain tape for two years and the recording 
is still as clear as the day it was made. What make of 
tape? I don’t know because it has no name brand. 

It is not necessary, although it is desirable, for each” 
class to have the exclusive use of a tape recorder. In 
a school where there is only one, it should be in charge 
of a reliable person and set up on a moveable table®™ 
so that it may be wheeled from room to room ag 
needed. It is often possible to borrow one from the 
children themselves, and sometimes they are donated= 
particularly where the parents find that their children’ 
are learning a foreign language by means of it. The 
parents as a rule are well pleased when the curriculum 
includes FLES. 


x. Gruber Products, Toledo, Ohio, advertises a folding 
“Wheelit” C-402 that will take the stairs (CatHotic Epucator, 
June 1959, p. 728). 


IDEAS FOR VISUAL AIDS 
in Teaching Religion 


By Sister Mary Gemma 


CaPTIONED PICTURES on the bulletin board serve to 
teach a lesson or reinforce a lesson. Here are some 
suggestions for subjects of such pictures. 

1. A Jack-in-the-box named “Temper” seen through 
a transparent window in front of the box. Hands above 
are shown pressing down the lid. Caption: (above) 
Keep the Lid Down; (below) A Lifelong Task. 

2. In the background, a group of people with their 
backs turned. In the foreground a heap of stones 
labelled “Uncharitable Talk.” Caption: Let Him Who 
Is Without Sin Cast the First Stone. 

3. A large bell labelled “Conscience” ringing on a 


Sister Mary Gemma teaches grade two at 
Our Lady Help of Christians, School, East 
Orange, N.J. Her teaching experience has 
covered all grades of the elementary level, 
seventh and eighth included. Sister has con- 
tributed to Hil, Manna, and the Catholic 
School Journal. Stories, verses, school proj- 
ects, and directions for making religious 
crafts have been the subjects of her pu 
lished work. 
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storm-tossed life-buoy over a dangerous reef. Caption: 
Heed This Bell; or A Wise Mariner Listens to This 
Bell. 

4. Foolish youth riding a large hobby-horse. On the 
hobby-horse is printed “Natural or Unworthy Motives.” 
An arrow and bright clouds indicate “Heaven,” the 
goal to be reached. Caption: Making No Progress 
Toward the Goal. 


Author executes one of her ideas for visualization. 


5. A wheel with ten spokes which are numbered in 
Roman numerals to represent the Ten Commandments. 
The fourth spoke is worded also “Honor Thy Father 
and Thy Mother.” It alone is partly detached; other 
spokes look shaky. Caption: The Fourth Spoke Needs 
Adjustment; or, The Cause of Juvenile Delinquency. 

6. A young lad with a good-natured face. Caption: 
A Smile Adds to Your Face Value. 

7. Young man rowing a boat. One oar labelled “Love 
of God,” the other “Love of Neighbor.” Caption: Both 
Oars Are Necessary. 

8. In the foreground a youth is reading the word 
“Today” carved on a milestone on the road of life. 
Other milestones in view are Tomorrow and Next Day. 
Caption: Thou Shalt Pass This Way But Once. Do Now 
All the Good Thou Canst. 

9. On a music staff, the Key of C, the scale is repre- 
sented in notes and under the notes the numerals 1 to 
8. Caption: Scale of the Beatitudes. Blessed Are They 
Who Keep in Tune With God. 

10. An angel in a forest pointing to small smoulder- 
ing fires labelled “Venial Sins.” Caption: Salvation 
Hazards. 

11. God's “radio” (or “TV”), the dials of which are 
marked (1) Adoration, (2) Thanksgiving, (3) Con- 
trition, (4) Petition. Caption: Try Dials One, Two, 
and Three for a Change. 

12. A dunce seated on a stool, the word “Sinner” 
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EACH NET 


Four new books in the series of animal tales, funny 
and imaginative stories and real-life experiences that 
beginners want to—and can—read for themselves! 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 
Full-color, picture-in-cloth library bindings, side-sewn. 
* indicates 1959 books. 


Miss Hattie 
and the Monkey 


My Own Little House 
Nobody Listens to Andrew 
Peter’s Policeman 


Something New 
at the Zoo 


*Big New School 
*The Boy Who Would 
Not Say His Name 


The Four Friends 
*Gertie the Duck 
*The Hill That Grew 

In John’s Back Yard 

Mabel the Whale 


For information about these books, and the $2000 
annual Beginning-to-Read Award, Write: 

Mary C. Burke John E. Creeden 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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printed on his dunce cap. Caption: The World’s Big. 
gest Fool. 

13. Two boards lying side by side, the longer marked 
“God’s Will,” the shorter marked “Self Will.” Caption; 
We Make Our Crosses by Transversing the Beams. 

14. A beautiful rainbow with each of its seven color 
bearing the name of a sacrament. Caption: The Beauti. 
ful Bridge Between God and Man. 

15. The Christ Child in the manger; four childrey 
presenting gifts marked Prayers, Works, Joys, Suffer. 
ings. Caption: Remember Your Morning Offering; or 
All For Thee, Sweet Jesus. 


Filmstrips, Valuable Aids in Teaching 


By Sister M. Adam Joseph, O.P. 


FIFTY STATES AND CAPITALS made easy! After four years 
of endeavoring to familiarize my classes with the 
various sections of the United States I discovered, 
what I considered to be a positive approach to the 
problem, namely, the use of filmstrips as a vital part 
of a lesson. Aside from the gratifying educational re 
sults I find that in using this visual aid I am able to 
hold the attention of my pupils for an entire lesson-a 
thing which was difficult to do when I had to rely 
solely on explanation and textbooks. 

We are all familiar with the Chinese quote, “A pic 
ture is worth 1,000 words.” In my opinion, this és 
certainly true as far as the use of filmstrips is con 
cerned. 


Mistaken Conceptions Eliminated 


Besides employing the use of several senses, which 
we all know is an essential part in the learning process, 
filmstrips create a concrete picture in the pupil's mind. 
This eliminates the possibility of mistaken concep 
tions being formed by a child with an exaggerated 
imagination or no imagination whatsoever. The role 
played by filmstrips in the educational field extends 
to every subject in the curriculum. However, in this 
article I shall consider the advantages of employing 
filmstrips in teaching a geography lesson such as the 
New England States. Nine out of ten children have 
never seen a stone quarry, nor have they witnessed 
the ingenius methods used by the fishermen in Glow 
cester—such as trawling. Few of them from their own 
personal experience could tell anyone about such 


Joseph's elementary school, Long Island 
City, N.Y., where she is also supervisor 
audio-visual aids. Sister studied at Diocesan 
Normal School and in the school of 

tion at St. John's University. She has beer 


teaching for seven years. 





Sister M. Adam Joseph teaches at %. 
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things as jewelry-making or the process involved in 
the manufacturing of maple sugar. However, by using 
the set of filmstrips called New England: A Regional 
Study, produced by Eye Gate House, Inc., these and 
similar aspects of general interest are realistically 
impressed upon young minds. 


Beneficial Results Flow from Teacher's Part 

Three-fourths of the beneficial results from the use 
of filmstrips depends on the teacher’s ability to make 
them a vital part of the lesson. It should not be the 
exception by any means. The teacher herself must be 
familiar with the filmstrips before showing them so 
that she will be able to point out the important facts 
which must be stressed during the lesson. At the same 
time the teacher must strive to stimulate as much class 
participation and interest as possible. 

Here I should like to relate an experience I had in 
teaching the New England States. I selected a com- 
mittee of four children to preview a filmstrip with me. 
At the same time I informed the rest of the group that 
these students would formulate questions which they 
would ask on the following day. I told the pupils 
that I would write these questions on the board before 
the day’s lesson and challenged them to be on the 
alert to see if they could find the answers while 
watching the filmstrip. The following day I noticed 
the children casting furtive glances over to the side 
board where I had arranged the questions for the 
geography quiz. When the geography period began I 
took my place at the front of the room in order to be 
sure that the children’s attention would be focused 
on the screen. I found myself studying the expressions 
of the pupils as they absorbed vivid pictures of New 
England’s geographical background, various indus- 
tries and facts about the people themselves. 


Animated Group Discussion Followed 


At the close of the showing the results were very 
encouraging. Not only did the majority of children 
enthusiastically answer the questions but they par- 
ticipated in an animated group discussion which fol- 
lowed as a result of the informal atmosphere which 
prevailed. At such a time one finds that the most 
reticent child will forget self and add to the general 
conversation. This is just one example of the many 
occasions where children have learned without realiz- 
ing it. I found that their interest did not end with the 
filmstrip, for not a few of them surprised me with 
additional information which they had gleaned from 
library books. Some of them even correlated English 
and geography by injecting their new ideas into their 
English compositions. 

Task Easier 

While teaching the New England States I naturally 
included longitude and latitude. I could not help 
recalling the times that I struggled with map and 
explanation, and still failed to give a clear impression 
to some of my pupils. Filmstrips have certainly made 
my task easier. Not only do they show many maps to 
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A uniquely integrated music course in liturgical 
and secular music, We Sing and Praise is already 
widely used across the country. Each book is 
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abounds with colorful illustrations. These hun- 
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music theory and Gregorian chant. 
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“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, 
should prove to be one of the most popular and 
profitable in the library of every religious com- 
munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran 
spiritual director, and endowed with the gift of a 
facile pen, the author writes a commentary on the 
salient points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- 
fidential manner, and with originality and freshness of 
approach, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 


ously the basic spiritual principles... . 


“As the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,’ 
is an old theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 
of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw 
existence, up one day, down the next. When ‘feel- 
ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then 
the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 
comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father 
Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific 
subject for the particular examen, is as definite in 
scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed 


for an emergency. ... 


“The book will be read profitably in community 
refectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the 
listerners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and 
the amusing comparisons the writer uses to accentuate 


a point or reiterate a principle. .. .” 


MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS, O.S.U. 


BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C 


In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys to the Third Floor, Father Digy 
once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holine 
and attain the spiritual perfection which is your goal. 


In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion first defines the means, 
or implements, of sanctification. Secondly, he teaches you how to put 
these methods into action—and inspires you to do so. In brief, he provide 
both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 
or to eradicate human imperfections. 


With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 
human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatum 
life of the spirit. Father Dion’s brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give 
you a wholly new understanding of this channel of communication with 
God. Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular exame 
as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. In addition, he tells how you 
can perfect” three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God’s Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to you 
Creator. 


Basic SprarruaL Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift fe 
clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich 
in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 
message. Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightes 
route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 
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explain longitude and latitude but they also help to Unnecessary waste of time may be eliminated if the 
\ clarify the lesson by means of such techniques as en- teacher makes sure that such things as extension cord, 
Mlarging one particular state or section, using various screen, table for machine, are in readiness before the 

color schemes, indicating longitude or latitude empha- class begins. 

sizing the area being taught at the time and finally I do hope that these few hints will be of some help 

combining both of them to give the pupil a clearer to teachers. If filmstrips have never been used, why not 

understanding of the difference between the terms. experiment with them in your classroom and see 

In addition to this interesting mode of teaching I whether you do not decide, as I have, that filmstrips 

find that the Important Facts to Remember which con- are indeed a valuable aid to education. 

clude each filmstrip are an excellent summarization of 

the lesson and if copied by the children serve as a good 

study outline. 


A Few Suggestions » 
Before concluding this article I would like to make For Whom These Bells Toll ¥ . 


a few suggestions which may help those using film- By Sister Christine Mary King, SNJM 

strips as an aid to teaching. First of all through the 

old trial and error method I found that it is good 

policy to see that the showing of the filmstrips does 

not exceed a twenty minute limit. The use of filmstrips 

is most effective when shown on an average of about 

twice a week. Although black and white as well as 

colored filmstrips are available, the children are more Sisier Christine teaches English at St. Mary's Academy, Port- 


; < : : a ‘ E land, conducted by the Sisters of Holy Names of Jesus and 
impressed with the colored pictures. Usually new work sdasy: ab caliinate, thee, Gectonary <6. Gear <tmeiee aie 
is not introduced by using filmstrips but rather the ince this year. They came to the West in 1859, the same year 

Ria acd Bey that Oregon was admitted to the Union. A teacher of English 
filmstrips should SEEVS 86 & supplement to the explana for twenty years, Sister is a graduate of Marylhurst College 
tion given in the textbook. It is expedient that the and she has an M.A. from Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash- 
teacher use as little time as possible in making routine ington. She also pursued advanced studies at the University of 


; . : Notre Dame. The Secondary English Curriculum for the Arch- 
preparations for the actual showing of the filmstrips. diocese of Portland in Oregon is indebted to Sister. 
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Raise funds easily with TOT TINGO—now selling nationally 
thru dealers everywhere. Children of all elementary ages ....DOZEN PICTURE WORDS ....DOZEN SPEEDY SPELLER 
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Sell TOT TINGO at regular retail price of 29¢ and profit 3-12 Doz. (20¢ ea) 13-24 Déz. (18¢ ea) 25 Doz. or more 
from our BIG DISCOUNTS. TOT TINGO—PLAY LIKE $2.40 per dozen $2.16 per dozen $2.08 per dozen 
BINGO—has 8 perforated game cards, measures 8’’ X 11!/,’’ 
and is made in four attractive colors on heavy board. We 
enclose 100 Book Plates absolutely FREE in orders of 18 
dozen or more. Please send remittance with order. 
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A finished radio script is here furnished teachers, based 
on a true incident in 19th Century church history con- 
cerning the return of the Cistercian monks to England 
after more than 300 years absence. Whether it is pre- 
sented “live” or tape recorded—presentation either way 
being over the school’s intercommunication system—the 
script serves as correlation with religion or with Eng- 
lish literature or history. Speech and drama classes will 
find that it is here given in a form close to the profes- 
sional form, so that the teacher who wishes to use the 
script as a model in preparing this type of material may 
do so. For example, directions are in capitals to indicate 
that they are not spoken. This is a help when a “live” 
performance is given. 

(Music: Grecortan: SALveE Recrna. EsTaBLisH AND 
ouT) 

(Sounp: BELLs TOLL AND OUT) 

Narrator: The English literature class of St. 
Alfred’s High School presents. . . . 

(Sounp: BELLs TOLL AND OUT) 

Narrator: For Whom These Bells Toll 

(Sounp: BELLs TOLL. UP, DOWN UNDER DURING NAR- 
RATOR'S INTRODUCTION. ) 

Narrator: Monastery bells rang in England... . 
Monastery bells rang through a thousand years. Then, 
a marauder ruled the ancient isle. Monasteries were 


FARQUHAR STAR— 
TERRESTRIAL GLOBE 


acquaints the student with his 
universe and orients him to his 
earth, his sun and the rest of his 
stars. The Globe will help him 

to be aware of the Rotation of 
the earth around its axis and the 
Revolution of the earth around 
the sun. He will learn about 
the earth as the master clock + 
with its time and date boundaries. 

He will tell a sh ——- 

of his geographic location be- | 
neath the sun andalsobytheap- | 
pearance of the stars. The 
ecliptic circle will become a 
familiar road to him as he 
travels with his earth. ST-12” 
diameter . . .$49.50 


For Teachers of 
SCIENCES. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY 

and others 


FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 
films about the fascinating 
land “Down Under.” Send 
for free illustrated catalog 


Australian News & Information Bureau 


stripped. Bells fell silent. . . .silent for 300 year, 
Then. . . .The bells rang again. The year? The last of 
the mauve decade 1899. In an austere monastery par. 
lor, a middle-aged man is presenting a slip of pape 
to a dark-clad Trappist. This is no ordinary busines 
transaction. Behind it lies the heroic generosity of 
Ambrose Phillips, the layman who wanted to bring 
the monks back to England, and with the monks, the 
monastery bells. 

(Sounp: BELLS. . . .BRIDGE AND OUT.) 

Assot: I hope you don't mind, DeLisle, that ] 
asked the monks to join us? Their silence won't bother 
you? Trappist silence. . . . 

Epwin DeLusze: Not at all, Father Abbot. I’m glad 
they're to be here. Besides, they're not coming to see 
me. We both know that. 

Assot: Right you are, DeLisle. It’s your unele, 
Ambrose Phillips, they're honoring with us. 

(Sounp: Knock aT poor. SOUND OF DOOR OPENING.) 

Assot: Oh, come in, Fathers and Brothers. 

(Sounp: FoorsTEPs, CHAIRS SCRAPE SLIGHTLY. ) 

Assot: Don't stand, DeLisle, all know you. . .you 
can see that by their smiles. We wanted you to be 
present at this brief ceremony, Fathers and Brothers, 
to witness a final proof of the generosity of Ambrose 
Phillips. When did it all start? In our desk, I believe 
I have the folder covering the whole transaction. Let 


(Sounp: DRAWER OPENING, PAPERS SHUFFLED, DRAWER 
CLOSED. ) 

DeListe: It began in the middle 1830's I believe, 
Father Abbot. 

Assor: So it did! August 15, 1835. The account says: 
“On this day, Ambrose Lisle Phillips DeLisle deeded 
to the Cistercian Order of Our Lady, 200 acres in 
Charnwood Forest. 

DeListe: After his conversion, Uncle Ambrose was, 
you might almost say, haunted, because his beloved 
England had long ago torn out the monasteries. He 
couldn't rest until he had done something to repair that 
terrible mistake. 

(Music: ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE. BRIDGE AND OUT.) 

Narrator: Ambrose Phillips, son of a wealthy 
landowner, nephew of an Anglican Bishop, found again 
the faith of his forefathers through contact with an 
exiled French priest. In 1835, two years after his mar 
riage to Laura Clifford, daughter of one of the ancient 
Catholic families, a serious question arose. Young 
Phillips asked his wife. .. . 

(Music: GRAVE. . .BRIDGE AND OUT.) 

AMBROSE PuiLies: Can you give me your decision, 
Laura? England is ready, ripe, waiting for the Old 
Faith. Shall I try to float the loan? $16,000. It’s a huge 
amount, but (ENTHUSIASTICALLY) it will let us bring 
the monks back to Charnwood Forest. It will let us 
bring the monks back to our England! 

Laura: Ambrose, I don’t question your zeal, nor do 
I question your judgment. . . . 

AMBROSE: (GRIMLY) Plenty do... 
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Laura: Yes, they do. And men of substance. . .the 
Earl of Norfolk, Lord Throgmorton (Thraw-Morton) 
_,. not to speak of Papa (Puh-paw) Lord Clifford. 

AmprosE: (ENTHUSIASTICALLY) Great names! They 
kept the Old Faith for us when lesser men failed! 

Laura: Yes, dear. . .and these same men say Eng- 
land is not ready for any open demonstrations of our 
faith. . such as monks in rough habits. . not yet, Am- 
brose. . . 

AmsrosE: But they’re wrong! Sounds cheeky for a 
young man who went over to Rome only ten years ago 
to set up my opinion. . .but they are wrong! 

Laura: Ambrose, you're sure? Signs saying “No 
Popery!” can still be found. . .although legally we 
Catholics were freed six years ago. You're very sure? 

AmsroseE: I'd stake my life on it! 

Laura: I'd stake mine with you, dear! 

Amprose: Laura, do you mean it? You do mean it, 
I can see it in your eyes! (IMpetruousty) I'll call on 
our solicitor today, but. . . 

Laura: But. . .? 

AmprosE: Dare I stake our fortunes on it? Pledge 
our little son’s inheritance—the inheritance of all our 
children yet-to-be? 

Laura: Why do you. . .why do we want to bring the 
monks here again, Ambrose? 

AMBROSE: (TRIUMPHANTLY) For the glory of God! 
For the good of old England! 

Laura: (Srmpty) What prouder legacy can we 
leave our heirs. . .God’s glory! England’s good! 

(Music: BRAVE. . . .BRIDGE AND OUT. ) 

Narrator: And so it was done. At the cost of severe 
yet joyful privation, Ambrose Phillips carried out this 
far-reaching design. It took from 1835 until this day in 

1899 to complete the payments. Ambrose Phillips had 
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legible— for lessons, notices, etc. 
POLAROID TRANSPARENCIES projected 
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long since gone to his God, when in the monastery 
parlor, the Abbot spoke: 

Assot: And so DeLisle, you’re the one to whom the 
legacy of debt fell. . . 

DeListe: Most of it had been paid before his death. 
And may I say to all of you gathered here, monks of 
Our Lady, that it has been one of the great honors of 
my life. . .to have been allowed to fulfill this trust. 

Assot: God and Our Lady bless you, my son, for all 
of us. Your remark is worthy of you. 

(Sounp: BELLs: UP BRIEFLY AND OUT. ) 

AssoTt: And worthy of him for whom these bells 
shall ever toll. 

(Sounp: SINGLE BELL THREE TIMES. ) 

Narrator: Ten years after the restoration of the 
Trappists, Cardinal Newman could say: “The faith 
in England was, the faith in England was not; the faith 
in England is again.” And this same Newman wrote 
to Ambrose Phillips: “If England be converted to 
Christ, it will be as much due (under God) to you as 
to anyone.” Well Newman realized how much of the 
seed in England’s Second Spring was cast by Ambrose 
Phillips, convert, layman apostle. 

(Music: JUBILANT. . . .UP. . . .OUT.) 

Narrator: This documentary, called For Whom 
These Bells Toll, was presented by the English Litera- 
ture class of St. Alfred’s High School. The cast in- 
cluded: Robert Bates as Father Abbot; Charles Chan- 
dler as Edwin DeLisle; Dennis Dawson as Ambrose 
Phillips; Edith Eason as Laura Phillips. This documen- 
tary was directed by: Francis Foxe; written and pro- 
duced by: George Glass. Your narrator is: Henry 
Harris. 

(Music: JUBILANT. . .UP AND HOLD TILL FILL. ) 


with the Keystone 





== MICRO-PROJECTION; the 
= 7 entire class can see a mi- 

y croscopic subject. 

STRIP FILM shown with the Keystone Over- 

head Projector’s powerful illumination. 





HAND-MADE SLIDES for 
presenting special sub- 
jects, and for enthusi- 


. oie a 2-INCH SLIDES, and 2%-inch, 
astic group participation. ey clear daylight projection by 
nen I 750 or 1,000 watt lamp. 
Sree eee eee UN — TACHISTOSCOPE— indispensoble fer ef- 
ficient teaching of reading and spelling. 
Reading rates increase 50% to 75% in 
a few weeks. No teaching procedure has 
ever had such unanimous approval from 
research and controlled experimentation 
(reports on request). 
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Can We Stand the Strain? 


(Continued from page 32) 

adjusting to the academic work required 
by the new program of studies. If a 
given pupil has reached his limit aca- 
demically, he can in the junior high 
school be given some opportunity to work 
with his hands. The Catholic school sys- 


need on his part of thorough grounding 
in Catholic ideals. Dr. Ryan adduces the 
testimony of a group of mature school 
principals. He asked them whether they 
favored dropping the upper grades. All 
but one voted to drop the lower grades 
and to keep the upper grades. The chil- 
dren have now reached an age when it 
is more difficult to get them to come to 





tem can ill afford to establish trade or 
vocational schools. 

Those opposed to dropping the upper 
grades point to the fact that the pupil is 
now entering the period of adolescence 
will all its problems. There the greater 


religious instructions, once they have left 
the Catholic school. Finally, parental au- 
thority and control rely at this age upon 
close coordination between home, 
church, and school. This coordination is 
more easily secured and is stronger if the 

































over a decade of language laboratory experience Yi 














aboratory innovation 


FOLD-A-BOOTH* meets the specific teaching needs 

of Kings College, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

A unified laboratory-classroom unit, FOLD-A-BOOTH* 
enables a classroom to be instantly converted into a fully- 
equipped language laboratory with all the advantages of 
MRI-developed techniques and equipment for effective 
language teaching. 

MRI'S consulting service is available for help in plannifg 
your language laboratory. 

Write today for planning form and Brochure CE-9. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT *Patents pending 


gnetic Recording Industries 
126 Fifth Avenue « New York 11 « Phone: ALgonquin 5-7250 | 

















































































WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


® CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 


© ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
—- ..- On rental or purchase 
s. 


© CHOIR ROBES... On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. WARD CO. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 


























EASY—Simple to Teach 


JEAN BARNETT DANCE AND 
RHYTHM RECORDS 


Wonderful for Demonstrations and Programs 


Kindergarten—Primary and Elementary 


Please send for Free Descriptive Literature. 


GEORGE STANLEY CO. 
1225 So. Biscayne Pt. Rd. 
Miami Beach 41, Fla. 


Author of “‘Games, Rhythms, Dances.” 


children are in the Catholic school. 

We must confine ourselves here to th 
elementary school. Dr. Ryan gives a vey 
satisfactory picture of the difference ¢ 
opinion in Catholic circles about the pos. 
sible droppings of the Catholic high 
school. 
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No Missed Lessons 
(Continued from page 45) 


Mary and Jack are children of & 
Things will be different today; mayhe 
there will be a chance for relaxing today! 
for fun. But wait, a new busines: 
teacher walks in the classroom. In he 
arms she is carrying text books with 
pages marked, and another familiar book, 
their own teacher’s lesson-plan’ book 
Classes begin on time, the roll is called, 
yesterday’s assignments are collected, and 
school goes on much the same as usual 
At recess, brain-of-the-class Pat says to 
runner-up Joe: “Say, that new teacher 
sure knows her stuff. She must be smart, 
She knows exactly where we are in ow 
lessons, and how to teach them.” 


News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 30) 


In biology, chemistry, mineralogy, 
wherever the study or disection of speci- 
ments is required, the stereo-microscope 
proves its value. 

The base is cast iron, the body, alu 
minum. Its features include 2 sets of ob 
jectives on rotating turret, standard range 
of interpupillary adjustment, helical rack 
and pinion focusing—3” smooth travel, 
wide field optics, achromatic objectives 
and eye lenses, long working distance d 
2 and 3 inches. Low power supplementary 
lenses for 15X to 6X are available. 

The full price is $99.50 f.o.b. Barring 
ton, N.J. It is available on 10-day free 
trial basis on direct order from Edmund 
Scientific Co., Barrington, N.J. 
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THE CATHOLIC WAY"--- 


SOUND FILMSTRIPS 
The Key to Christian Doctrine for 


Primary Grades 


The filmstrips were designed, written and edited by the Maryknoll 
Sisters. ..Sister M. Juliana and Sister M. Chaminade. 


The accompanying dramatic records were recorded at Maryknoll with a cast of over 70 people, under 
the inspired and imaginative direction of Sister M. Julia Bertrand. Original tuneful songs included to 
express the mood. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, A COMPLETE CATECHISM FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The Story of Creation; of God and His perfections, the Blessed Trinity, Creation of the Angels, World 
and Man. 


The Fall of Man, the Incarnation and Doctrine of Grace, The Redemption and the Mass; beautifully and 
clearly told in picture and story. 


A magnificent lesson on Confession, its meaning and preparation. 
Holy Communion and the Doctrine of Holy Eucharist delightfully explained in simple terms. 


EfFRasest KF & wr = 


= 


- TITLES: « The Complete set of 24 Color Filmstrips and 8 Hi-fidelity 
LITTLE ST. TERESA THE STORY OF GOD'S LOVE records and 88 page Teaching Manual $130.00 
Part 1: A Little Girl Named Teresa Part 1: Adam’ 's Sin 


Part 2: Teresa Begins to Grow Up : Single Story (3 filmstrips and 1 record and 88 page manual) 
Part 3: Teresa's Presents for God : Our Redemption : 


THE RIGHT ANSWER 


ae Mary, God's HE BEST PRESENT FOR GOD 
Mother , on Part 1: Big Brother aatesve te | David Elsewhere in this issue is published the first of the 
Part 2: A Little Girl Named Mary Ann Part 2: Jesus Makes up 


Part 3: John and His Friends Part 3: The Mass Makes Ue = Us All a Audio Visual Educators (CAVE) evaluations of this 
- STORY oF THE BOY JESUS THE STORY OF GOD'S MERCY : 
he First Chri Part 1: A Sinner Who Was Sorry If you would like THE CATHOLIC WAY for 10 day Class 


Part 2: Jesus Forgives our Sins room preview, fill in and mail the attached coupon. 
Part 3: Some Stories About Confession 


GOD WITH US 

Part 1: God Promises Living Bread 
Part 2: The Living Bread 

Part 3: Come to Feast 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY & Please mail “THE CATHOLIC WAY” (24 filmstrips and 8 records.) 


lf | am not completely pleased, | may return them for full credit: 
without obligation in 10 days. 


BYE GATE HOUSE | ~- 


NS CORPORA T.E D Street. 
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“Audio Visual Aids To Instruction” 


146-01 ARCHER AVENUE 
JAMAICA 35, NEW YORK | Name . 
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City — 








choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


THE CATHOLIC WAY 


The Catholic Way is a series of 
24 filmstrips in color, averaging 25 
frames per strip. Each set of three 
is accompanied by a dramatic disc 
recording (12” 33'/; rpm micro- 
groove). 

The objectives of the series is as 
follows: The series of pictured les- 
sons aims to give the child some ap- 
preciation of the greatness and 
goodness of God the Father and 
Creator. It shows Christ as the way 
leading us and uniting us to the 
Father. It does not teach Jesus, the 
sentimental playmate, but Jesus, 
God-made man. 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New 
York, is both producer and distrib- 
utor of The Catholic Way. The 
price of the complete unit of 24 
filmstrips, including the eight re- 


cordings is $130. Individual parts 
from the set, consisting of three 
filmstrips and one record, are $19. 
The internationally-known reli- 
gious illustrator, Miki, created all of 
the illustrations. The dramatic re- 
cordings were produced in their en- 
tirety at Maryknoll with a cast of 
over 70 people. The records include 
original music and lyrics and were 
produced under the direction of 
Sister M. Julia Bertrand, M.S. A 
teachers manual or script accompa- 
nies every set of The Catholic Way. 
This script was developed by Sis- 
ter M. Juliana and Sister M. Cha- 
minade of Maryknoll and includes 
thumb-nail sketches as a further 
guide to the instructor. The list of 
eight stories, each story consisting 
of three filmstrips, follows: Little 
Saint Teresa, The Right Answer, 
The Story of the Boy Jesus, The 
Story of God’s Goodness, The Story 
of God’s Love, The Best Present for 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 


Sister Augustine, $.S.M.M. 
Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.]. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Matthew’s Church, Flint 2, 


Michigan, Chairman 
Rev. John Biretta, O.S.A. 


Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 


town, New York, Chairman 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 


God, The Story of God’s Merey, 
God with Us. 


1. Little Saint Teresa 


Description. This unit of the 
Catholic Way of Life series tells 
the story of Saint Teresa, the Little 
Flower. Its purpose is to instrue 
and stimulate the primary grade 
child to follow her example in loy- 
ing God. 

Part I, “A Little Girl Named Te 
resa,” is the story of Mr. and Mrs 
Martin and their four daughters. 
The fifth child, little baby Teresa, 
becomes the focal point of interest 
for the Martin family and the theme 
of the story. Teresa is born, bap 
tized, and taught the sign of the 
cross. Then in her prayers she is 
taught the basic truth, ie., the 
love of God. Events common to 
every family happen to the Mar 
tins: Teresa gets her doll tangled 
up in her breakfast cereal; her dog, 
Tom, is an excellent companion; 
she enjoys the company of he 
father while he is fishing and the 
company of her mother when she is 
working at home. Teresa enjoys 
picking flowers, playing, and pray- 
ing because it pleases God. Teresa's 
love for God and her efforts to 
please Him are an integral part of 
her daily life. 

Part II is entitled “Teresa Begins 
to Grow Up.” It depicts the span in 
her life between the ages of five 
and ten years. The theme expresses 
truthfulness and obedience to par 
ents as an expression of one’s love 
for God. A few examples of misbe- 
havior are portrayed: thoughtless 
ness in harshly answering her 
father; accidently ripping some 
wall paper off the wall. Then fol 
lows an expression of sorrow and 
repentance. Little Teresa is begin 
ing to mature. When she is naughty 
or makes a mistake, she does not 
hesitate to tell on herself. Teresa 
also tells God she is sorry. 

Part III, “Teresa’s Presents for 
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God” depicts her life from about 
the age of ten years until she enters 
the convent. This is another story 
about Teresa Martin, the little girl 
who promised God she would al- 
ways try to please Him. The theme 
of this third part is sacrifice for 
God. The little acts of mortification 
are counted on sacrifice beads. 
Such acts common in the life of any 
youngster, for example, making the 
beds in the morning at home, 
neatly hanging up one’s clothing, 
overcoming stubbornness, can be 
turned into acts of sacrifice. When 
Teresa was fifteen years old she 
dedicated her whole life to God by 


entering the convent. 
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Analysis. The theme common to 
the three parts of the unit is the 
love of God. Truthfulness and obe- 
dience to parents, based on the love 
of God, is emphasized in Part II. 
The necessity of making sacrifices, 
to overcome one’s natual tenden- 
cies, is stressed in Part III. These 
modern moral stories, similar to the 
medieval morality plays, are deftly 
woven into the fabric of the Mar- 
tin home life. Children watching 
this story can easily make the trans- 
fer to their own life. Each filmstrip 
ends with the same picture, a 
group of children of various colors 
or races, implicitly counseling them 
against race prejudice. Their prayer 
is as follows: “Now children let's 
talk to God just as Teresa did. You 
fold your hands and you close your 
eyes, God is listening. ‘I love you 
dear God. I am always going to try 
to please you.’” 

The simplicity and naturalness of 
this unit will make it an excellent 
teaching aid for the primary grades. 
The art work is very good. It is ex- 
ceptionally well done in ‘the pic- 
tures of the little girl with the 
flowers. However, the male charac- 
ters are not so masculine, virile and 
natural as they could be. One pic- 
ture has Mr. Martin wearing green 
Plaid trousers. There are a few 
other minor defects. In the narra- 
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tion the voices are well suited to 
the people they portray. The mu- 
sical numbers are really charming. 

Appraisal. This is an excellent 
unit for the primary grades, and ex- 
ceptionally welcome because there 
is so little audio-visual material 
produced for this level. The inspi- 
rational value of the life of St. Te- 
resa for youngsters is well pre- 
sented, though there might well 
have been more explicit treatment 
of resolutions in addition to the 
saying of prayers. This unit merits 
the CAVE Seal of Approval. The 


rating is A—, or good to excellent. 
THe Cuicaco CAVE ComMiITTEE 


2. The Right Answer 


Description. In this unit, Mary’s 
perfect answer at the Annunciation 
sets the theme. Her example of 
obedience is then held up for the 
imitation of a little girl and a little 
boy. 

Part I tells the story of a special 
girl baby whom God made. Her 
name was Mary. Her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, were good 





How to Multiply the Usefulness 
of Your Audio-Visual Equipment. 


Wheelit 


—Don’t carry it! 


Moving projectors, amplifiers, tape 
recorders and other heavy equipment 
from room to room, or floor to floor. . . 
yes, and even from building to building, 
is no longer a back-breaking, fatiguing 
task for the many schools which have in- 


stalled WHEELITS. 


Non-Folding Wheelit #4102 





Wheelit Prices range from $29.95 to $79.50 
See your visual aid supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


Gruber Products Co. 


Folding Wheelit #C-402 


Both Folding and 
Non-Folding Models 


The folding Wheelit fits easily into a 
car trunk or station wagon, with plenty 
of room for the equipment. 

The Non-Folding Wheelit is designed 
for exclusive interior use. 

Both will serve as projection tables 
when locked securely in stationary posi- 
tion. 

In beauty of design, ease of maneuver- 
ability, perfect balance when loaded, 
and precision engineering, the Wheelit 
has no equal. Only Wheelit does the 
job so well, you'll agree, once you have 
seen and handled it. 


Toledo, 6 
Ohio 
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Have YOU taught 
WITH the film 
of THIS rating?* 


Pupil Interest 
Outcemes 


*See THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 
Jan '59, pp 378-379 


* Write for information: 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 36, N. Y. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 


Signs and Displays 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
SAVES TIME 

+] NEATER 
ECONOMICAL 

ee. ORDER BY MAIL 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 248, 1946, Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 
PLEASE RUSH THE prageny reg (Postpaid) 
0 2” CAPITALS im sets 180 letters, numbers 
and signs, @ $1. SX below: 
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0 Black 


signs, @ $1.00/set—See colors belo 
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Oo 4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 letters, numbers and 
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people who lived a long time ago in 
a place which we now call the Holy 
Land. Mary loved everyone be- 
cause God made them. As a child 
she shared her food with her play- 
mates. Mary grew up to be a beau- 
tiful girl, she was kind to everyone, 
always smiled and_ diligently 
worked with her mother in the 
home. Baking bread, for example, 
was one of her household chores. 
Then Mary was married to Joseph. 
Then with child-like simplicity the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and 
her part in the life of the holy 
family are presented. 

Part II is a story about a “Little 
Girl Named Mary Ann.” She lives 
with her mother, her father, and 
her sisters and brothers in a nice 
white house on the corner. When 
Mary Ann gets up in the morning, 
‘n her prayers she says “Today I 
will try to do what God wants.” 
Then Mary Ann plays the role of a 
typical American girl. She is at 
school, she is at prayer in church, 
she is at home helping her mother. 
The example of Mary, God’s 
mother, is held up for her edifica- 
tion. (To obtain the full meaning 
of the story there must be a con- 
tinuity with Part I of this unit). 
Various incidents in the life of 
Mary Ann are portrayed: mind- 
ing her baby sister; the doctor 
comes when she is sick; breaking a 
lamp and telling the truth about it 
to her mother. This filmstrip closes 
with Mary Ann at prayer with her 
playmates saying “Dear God I want 
to be like Mary our Blessed 
Mother.” 

Part III is a story about a boy by 
the name of John. It is entitled 
“John and His Friends.” John lives 
in the middle of the block. Besides 
his mother and dad he has three 
brothers and two sisters, a dog. a 
cat, and two rabbits. John and his 
friends are typical American boys. 
He has his ball and glove in church 
when he stops to make a visit. He 
has his model airplane alongside 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
John is shown brushing his teeth, a 
commercial for the tooth paste 
people. And in school there is 
John with the ubiquitous “work 
sheet.” Acts of obedience to parents 
and teachers are pleasing to God 
and bring happiness to the doer. 
The filmstrip closes with John at 
his night prayers: “Jesus, I love you. 
I tried to do what You want. I 





onoyisual » 


A complete PHONICS Program 
Modernized—Organized—Simplified 
Don’t waste time with “hit and miss” 
methods— 

Try Phonovisual! 


Users have proven, again and again, that: 


(1) fuette can tenva te send and epell during Geely 
‘st year in school 


(2) older pupils, having trouble with reading and 
spelling, 


can be helped easily and oni 


Classroom Unit $4.95 
(Method Book, Consonant Wall Chart and Vowel 
Wall Chart) 

The primary pupil needs: 


Consonant Workbook 
Vowel Workbook 
(Workbooks, 25 or more, 48¢ per copy) 


The remedial teacher needs: 
(in addition to Classroom Unit) 


Better Speech and Better Reading......... $3.00 
(Valuable practice material, grades 3-8) 


For complete details write: 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. L 
Washington 16, D.C. 


SCIENCE KIT 


Box 5625 





simplifies elementary 
science teaching 


@ the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
finest quality apparatus. 


@ clear, easy-to-follow manuals for 
visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 

Over 100,000 kits in use; recom- 
mended by 18 dioceses and arch- 
dioceses, 32 state Departments of 
Education, Science Text Publishers, 


ONLY $39.95 F.O.B. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Replacement Service 


Write for free circulars 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


Box 69 + Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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tried to be like your Blessed 
Mother. I love you so much. Please 
help me to keep on trying.” 

Analysis. The three filmstrips in 
this unit stress the virtue of obe- 
dience so necessary for the boy and 
girl who want to be good Catho- 
lics. The Blessed Virgin is held up 
as the perfect model. Like the first 
unit this series closes with the pic- 
tures of the children, mixed races, 
at prayer. This series is very real- 
istic and typically American, from 
slingshots to breakfast cereal. The 
children will easily identify them- 
selves with Mary Ann and John. It 
is planned that their virtues will be 
carried over into the lives of the 
children who view it. 

This series was shown to the chil- 
dren of the first and second grade. 
Their attention was very good, but 
by no means was it 100%. The chil- 
dren clapped, spontaneously, at the 
end of each filmstrip, which is an 
indication that they enjoyed it. 
Their answers to the teacher’s ques- 
tions also indicated that they 
learned a few lessons. It is neces- 
sary to show the complete unit in 
order that the children grasp the 
significance of the story. 

In a few instances the narration 
is too long for the picture being 
shown. The examples of improper 
acts and mistakes, on the part of 
the children toward their parents 
and teachers, were too few. People 
learn by their mistakes. Mary Ann 
and John should have made a few 
more because children in reality do. 
The technical quality, color, music, 
narration, etc., are all excellent. 

Appraisal. This is an excellent 
unit for primary grade children on 
teaching the lesson of obedience. 
It is well integrated and very prac- 
tical. The language is simple, the 
art clear and uncluttered, the pace 
easy. More practical suggestions 
might have been included in the 
Teachers Manual for aid to the in- 
experienced teacher. The unit re- 
ceives a rating of A—, and the 
CAVE Seal of Approval. 

Tue Cuicaco CAVE CoMMITTEE 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 22) 


In the early years of the Junior Press 
Club, the Spokane Daily Chronicle pub- 
lished a series of articles entitled “Teen 
Talks,” as a bi-weekly column. Students 
were given the opportunity to editorial- 
ize on school, home, political, and social 
problems. 

Today, in connection with the Gilbert 
Survey of teen-age opinion, several stu- 
dents are interviewed regularly, on local 
and national affairs or trends, and their 
views are compared with those of many 
other teens throughout the nation. 
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One Picture is worth 10,000 words” 


VISUALIZE 


FOR YOUR RELIGION COURSE 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


her identification today 
with this new vivid set of three 35mm film strips, 130 


SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITION 
ADAPTABLE TO ALL AGES 


» Scripture Texts, Key Quotations by Church Fathers 


» Fresh, Modern Self-Instructing pictures 
» Supplementary Manual supplied for instructor 
Sec. 1 The Church in the Time of Christ 


Sec. 2 The Church in the Early Centuries 
Sec. 3 The Church of Christ Today 


We also have film strips on 


**The Existence of God’”’ 
and 
**Tradition and the Bible’’ 


ORDER NOW—ON TRIAL IF YOU WISH 
PRICE $9.00 per sec.—$25.00 per set of 3 
5 rolls for $40.00 


M. A. CUNNINGHAM CO., Dept. C 
5233 W. Warner Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 





In 1954, and up to last fall, The Spokes- 
man-Review again took up the Youth’s 
Page, this time in the form of a news 
sheet. Spokane city and valley schools 
are given a full page weekly to advertise 
scholastic achievements, sport events, 
fund raising drives, and club activities. 

With the beginning of the 1958 term, 
features in clubs, classes, or individuals 
of interest have replaced news items. A 
news “calendar-in-brief” tells of coming 
events in the schools. 

Spokane’s snowball, given its start by 
Catholic action, has rolled over many 
years and carried along the ideas and 
ideals of the teen-agers of twenty years 

(Continued on next page ) 





ATTENTION 


See and Teachers 


Fund-Raising item 
aoe by students and families. . 


A distinctly different approach to 
raising school funds is now available. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER ACTION- 
PICTURE KEY CHAIN TAG. Made 
of durable plastic with chrome chain: 
Shows two pictures simply by tilting. 


One: ST. CHRISTOPHER 
The other: A SHORT PRAYER 


Schools make 30% on the sale of St. 
Christopher key chain tags. 
Your cost 10 cents each—retail for 15 


cents. 
FREE 


For each gross (144) St. Christopher 
key tag chains you purchase, you will 
receive free an equal quantity (144) 
extra heavy frame black pocket 
combs, retails at all stores at 10 
| cents each. You receive clear profit 
| from the sale of the combs alone up to 
14.40 


| All students and families need key 
chain tags. For. .Homes—Cars—Bi- 
cycles—Lockers-etc. 

Get started today—Write for free 
sample. 
| Write to... 

Cellulose Industries Ce. 
260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Specify 
KUHLMANN- 
ANDERSON 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


PERSONNEL PRESS, Inc. 


188 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 


WA 4-3371 
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ago, collecting the new ideas and ideals 
of each age as it passed. 

The school paper, whether printed on 
gradé A paper or mimeographed on 
newsprint, has come to be as important 
a part of our schools’ activities as a foot- 


ball team. The high school news has a 
dual purpose. As a leading Northweg 
editor put it, “The high school paper is 
for the enjoyment of its readers, but not 
as much as it is for the discovery and 
development of the talents of its writers,” 
SisTeR M. Bernice F.S.P.A, 
Cathedral High School, Superior, Wis, 
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ate ° e 
u with exclusive advantages. 

18 
x | i e It holds 205 Delicate packages 

. at one filling—almost ten times 
a z 
5 m Ss as many as other sanitary nap- 

2 so kin dispensers! 

: ) e@ Girls need never worry about 

a the supply “‘running out’’. 

3 @ Saves time of matron or build- 
ni ing superintendent...requires 

. far less frequent refills. 

i e Easy to install on any wall. 

w 2 
5 e It’s a trouble-free dispenser 
nf ..».guaranteed mechanically for 
st a full year. 

0 { 

2 e Dispenser pays for itself. 

St This dispenser is now being used and 
; appreciated in numerous schools 
% | throughout the country. Would you 
. like to do a real favor for your Supply 
a 


“7 


o> 


sez ee2eea 


sees 






















WHY YOUR SCHOOL 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 


Dlruais” 


DISPENSER 








nt 
newest! 
} neatest! 















e It provides a new and finer 
quality external sanitary napkin 




























and Maintenance Departments, as 
well as for your girls? Send for com- 
plete information on how a Delicate 
dispenser can be installed in your 
school. Check Coupon Service. 


almost incredible 
...but true and 
wonderful! 






With its remarkable packaging and superior quality, 
Delicate solves all these vital problems as no other sanitary 
napkin can: 


Complete protection at all times. The tiny pack- 
age (scarcely larger than a lipstick!) is easily carried in 
purse or pocket. Stays intact until snapped open...napkin 
is safe from contamination. Fluffs out to full size. And 
a woven cotton belt is included! 

















FREE 





Complete comfort...no bunching, chafing or burn- 
ing. Delicate is a marvel of soft, super-absorbent cotton 
comfort, tailored to conform to the body. 


Please send for com- 











plete details on how 






Complete daintiness. Always—with Delicate’s spe- your school can obtain 
cial built-in shield for positive protection...and exclusive 


odor-preventive that remains effective indefinitely. 








FREE dispensers for 


Delicate. 






Complete peace-of-mind. At last—with Delicate! 
We are sure you’ll want your girls to know about it...sure © 
that you will want to: 1, send for free samples...2, send 
for free booklets ‘‘What You Should Know About Yourself” 
for class distribution. 






PLEASE WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


—Z—. Cate, ..-compressed in a dainty package... 


napkin fluffs out to full size! 


AMERICAN HYGIENIC CORPORATION « 209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








“ONCE IN A MOVIE GOING LIFETIME 
WILL YOU FIND A PICTURE AS 
ENDEARING, REVERENT, 
IMAGINATIVE AND MOVING 

AS ‘MARCELINO.’ THIS IS A FILM 
WHICH MUST BE SEEN BY 
EVERY CATHOLIC.” 


—The Sign Magazine 








SPOKEN ENTIRELY 
IN ENGLISH 


Filmed on Location 
in Spain 
The Birthplace 
of this 
Beautiful Legend 






EATURE FIL 
Legion of Decency Rating A-1 





PLACE BOOKINGS WITH NEAREST OFFICE 


AUDIO FILM CENTER CINEMA GUILD AUDIO FILM CENTER bem 
2138 East 75th St., 10 Fiske Place, 406 Clement St., 
Chicago 49, Ill. Mount Vernon, N. Y. San Francisco 18, Calif. 
MUseum 4-2531 MOunt Vernon 4-5051 SKyline 1-3615 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 





